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BOOKS FOR NEW YORKERS 


REMINISCENCES OF AN OCTOGENARIAN OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK‘(1816-1860). By Cas. H. HAswett. With 
a Photogravure Portrait of the Author, Many Illustrations of Localities of Historic Interest, and a Map of New York in 1816. Crown 8vo 
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IN OLD NEW YORK. By Tuomas A. JANviER. With Illustrations and Maps. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.75. 


A TOUR AROUND NEW YORK, and My Summer Acre: Being the Recreations of Mr. Felix Oldboy, By JOHN FLAveL MINzs. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3.00. 


THE NEW YORK VOLUNTEER FIRE DEPARTMENT. By Grorce W. SHELDON. With 145 Illustrations, many of which are 
taken from Old Prints. Square 8vo, Cloth, $4.50. 


——.” CASES. By Henry LauREN CLINTON. With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Top, $2 50. 


THE LIFE OF SAMUEL J. TILDEN. By Joun BiczLow. With Portraits and Illustrations. Two Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Tops, $6.00.’ 


CYRUS W. FIELD: His Life and Work (1819-1892). Edited by ISABELLA FIELD JuDSON. With Photogravure Portrait and other 
Illustrations, Post 8vo, Cloth, Deckel Edges and Gilt Top, $2.00, 


NEW YORK IN FICTION 


PEOPLE WE PASS. By JuLIAN RALPH. Stories of Life among | VIGNETTES OF MANHATTAN. By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
the Masses of New York City. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Illustrated by W. T. SMEDLEY. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Ornamental, $1.25. $1.50. 







A LITTLE JOURNEY IN THE WORLD. 
A Novel, By CHARLES DuDLEY WARNER. 
Post 8vo, Half Leather, Ornamental, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top, $1.50, 


VAN BIBBER, AND OTHERS. By Ricu- 
ARD HarDING Davis. Stories. Illustrated by 
C, D. Gipson. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1.00; Paper, 60 cents. 


WASHINGTON SQUARE. By Henry 
James, Jr. A Novel. Illustrated by Gzorcr 
DU .MAURIER. 16mo, Cloth, $1.25; Paper 
Edition, 50 cents. 


THE COAST OF BOHEMIA. By W. D. 
Howe is. A Novel. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cleth, $1.50. 


A HAZARD OF NEW FORTUNES. A 
Novel, By W. D. Howg 11s, Post 8vo, Cloth, 
2 vols., $2.00; One Volume, Paper, $1.00. 

PRUE ANDI. By Gzorce WILLIAM CurTIs. 
A Novel, Illustrated from Drawings by ALBERT 
EDWARD STERNER. 8vo, Illuminated Silk, Un- 
cut Edges and Gilt Top, $3.50. (/n a Box.) 
12mo, Gilt Top, $1.50. 

HIS FATHER’S SON. By BRANDER Matt- 
HEws. A Novel. [Illustrated by T, pz THuL- 
sTRUP. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 
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is described by 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


One of the two American correspondents who witnessed the 
imposing ceremonies in Moscow, and is illustrated by R. CaToNn 
WoopviLLe, who had a royal commission from Queen Victoria. 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


ARTICLES ON MEXICO 


THE AWAKENING OF A NATION 
By CHARLES F. LUMMIS 


The first of a series of timely papers, which are the result of a 
three-months journey through Mexico undertaken for HARPER’s 
MaGazinE by Mr. Lummis, and are illustrated from photographs 
taken by him expressly for this purpose. 
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JAMES M. BARRIE’S 


Margaret Ogilvy. 


Third Edition. r2mo. $1.25. 


THE LONDON ACADEMY, 
In reviewing the English notices of the book, 
says: 

Tue Speaker has a sympathetic review of 
the book in which Mr. Barrie has enshrined 
the memory of his mother. Anticipating the 
reference to Wordsworth’s “slave prying 
and botanizing upon a mother’s grave,” the 
writer says of Mr. Barrie: ‘‘ He has written 
in obedience to an impulse deep-rooted in out 
nature to use the art whose servant he is to 
heap honor upon the woman whose son he 
was.” It is marvellous how, ‘ without the 
painful parade of a biographer,” he has made 
the image of his mother to ‘‘ pass rapidly be- 
fore us—laughing, weeping, anxious, happy, 
full of household cares, and hopes beyond 
the grave.” But delicate as it all appears, 
‘¢it is really cut deep and graven hard; as 
lusty a piece of work as the art of the Greek 
gold-workers of old.” In the columns of the 
National Observer a “ Literary Looker-on” 
appears to be interested principally in those 
parts of the work which give some account 
of the author’s early essays in literature, 
‘¢ Within its pages,” says the Morning Post, 
** we find the character of a delightful woman 
very fully exhibited”; in his lifelong devo- 
tion to whom Mr. Barrie enjoys “ a distinc- 
tion more rare and more valuable than any 
which his great popularity as a novelist can 
offer.” ‘‘ Nowhere in literature,” says the 
Literary World, ‘‘ can we recall such a narra- 
tive of the purest affection known on earth.” 
The Scotamansays: ‘‘ The panegyric glances 
off the mother and dwells upon theson. A 
Frenchman might have written such a work 
without causing much surprise or reproach. 

. It is alien and offensive to Scottish 
human nature.” So that we are glad to learn 
from the Daily News that it is ‘‘ a fine, unique 
picture . . . of Scotch family life and 
character.” 


FOURTH EDITION. 


SENTIMENTAL TOMMY. 
The Story of His Boyhood. Illustrated. 
12mo. $1.50. 


“A work of fiction that is as original as it 
is fascinating. Here, indeed, is life itself 
and all the accompaniments thereof.”—Joel 
Ohandler Harris. 


THE THISTLE EDITION. 
The Works of J. M. Barrie. 


Eight volumes. 8vo, gilt top, uncut. 
Sold only by subscription. $16.00 net. 


‘¢ They are models of beautiful books both 
in print. and illustrations. The illustrations 
are photogravures, and each volume is ac- 
companied by a preface by the author.”— 
Ohicago Inter-Ocean. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


AMERICAN 
Book Company 


NEWEST BOOKS 


A Brief History of the Nations and 
of Their Progress in Civilization. 
GEORGE PARK FIsHER. Illustrations, 

TUID, Cy BU incnscsisccceccccsceseczessnss $1.50 


The most trustworthy and attractive general history 
published. 


The Mastery of Books. 
Harry LYMAN KOopMAN..... 
Bright, suggestive, helpful. 


Plants and Their Children. 
Mrs. WILLIAM STARR Dana. _Iilus- 
trations by Alice Josephine Smith........ 65 
A beginner’s book, charming in style, instructive in 
matter, admirable in illustration. 
Eclectic School Readings 
Published to satisfy a demand for new 
and good supplementary reading for col- 
lateral branches in primary and grammar 
grades, Twelve volumes now ready. 
Latest additions : 
Guerber’s Story of the Greeks..... 
Guerber’s Story of the Romans... 
Guerber’s Story of the Chosen 





ereececoes 


MOUIIMI csespisicss cacbhecccsesascesncessseasss -60 
Kelly’s Short Stories of Our Shy — 
eae ee Tedaes -50 


Eclectic English Classics 
Now include thirty-one volumes of gems 
of English Literature. The best edi- 
tions of the works included at anything 
like the prices at which these are offered. 
Latest volumes : 


Carlyle’s Essay on Robert Burns .20 
Autobiography of Benjamin 

Franklin...... ......... Sheshesceweassnesheses 35 
Tennyson’s Princess................... 20 


Elementary Meteorology. 
FRANK WALDO. _Iilustrations, dia- 
gtams, maps, etc., plain and in colors... 1.50 


Elements of Plane and Spherical 
Trigonometry. 
C. W. Crockett. Complete with 
tables, $1.25 ; Tables separate............ 


A Text Book of Plane Surveying. 
WILLIAM G. RayMOND. Tables, maps 
and diagrams, plain and in colors........ 3.00 


First Year in German. 


J. PRM os esscssvacscecessnsdsosssneseebecs 1.00 
Storm’s Immensee. 
Frc Mis EAM ay ssscecstecucesserercscesenss ae oS 


Latest addition to the new series of Modern German 
‘exts. 


a 
Racine’s Iphigenie. 7 
BENJAMIN DURYEA WOODWARD 


Introduction to the Study of Latin 
Inscriptions. 
J. C. EcBert, Jr. 


BOOKS sent prepaid on receipt of gators. 
Besides the above we have the largest 
number and greatest variety of popular 
and reliable text books for all ies of 
pase and private schools. Ca es, 
ulletin of new books, circulars and terms 
free on request. srespentence cordial. 
ty hayited. Address AMERICAN BOOK 
Washington Square, New 

York City, or at incinnati Chicago, 
mn, Atlanta, or Portland, Oregon, 


Half seal............. 3-50 





RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, ETC. 


By C. F. LIBBIE & CO., 


AUCTIONEERS AND APPRAISERS, 
666 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


AT PRIVATE SALE. 


To be Sold by the ORDER of the ASSIGNEES 
of INSOLVENCY. 


—THE— 


MIDDLESEX MECHANICS 
ASSOCIATION LIBRARY 
OF LOWELL, MASS. 


Is now offered for sale entire, consisting of about 


25,000 VOLUMES OF BOOKS, 


In Various Departments of Literature, for Home 
Reading and Reference, 





All in Good Condition, and still standing on the 
library shelves, 


A very favorable opportunity to acquire a well 
selected library for public use, at a 
very moderate price. 





For particulars or privilege of examination, 
apply to 


C. F. LIBBIE & CO., 


666 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS, 





AUTOGRAPH LETTERS OF CELEBRITIES. 
Send for Catalogue. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


H. WILLIAMS 
2% East 10TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Dealer in Magazines and other periodicals. Sets, 
volumes or single numbers, . 








B k. —JUST OUT: January Clearance Catalogue of 
00 S | ae En ay ee am fine bindings, at very 
low prices; also, ndon Wee rt ot Rare 
English Works Yor collectors, SEND FOR BOTH. Ps” 
H. W. HAGEMANN. 160 Fifth Avenue, 
The Mohawk Building, New York. 





Scarce Books. 


THE BOOK SHOP, Chicoge. Le 
on any subject write 


Back-number magazines. For any 
tothe Book Shop. Catalogues free. 












Send for my latest printed Catalogue of a 

fine Collection of Rare Old Books on 

Costumes, Caricatures, Ornaments, 

co Heraldry, Genealogy, Local His- 
& 












tory, Ornithology, Criminal 
Trials, War of 1812, etc., etc. 


These Catalogues 
are issued regularly 
as fast as new purchases 
are received and will be sent 
free to any address by 


J. W. CADBY, 
131 Eagle St., Albany, N, Y. 














Some Valuable Editions de Luxe 


* $1.75 to $5.00 * 
Closing out rare copies of mas- 
Going at} terpieces by J. M. ie, Henry | And Fine 
Nominal | Irv ng, Ibsen, Oliphant, Lytton, | IMlustrated 
etc. imited, 8 tions. 
Prices | Rareopportunity forcollectorsand| Books 
* book-lovers ks delivered car- 
riage prepaid). Send for circular. * 
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310-318 Sixth Avenue, New York 
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Joseph Jacobs , 


THE RECENT visit of Mr. Joseph Jacobs to this country, on 
a lecturing tour, has naturally turned our attention to perhaps 
the most versatile figure in modern English letters. His 
coming was primarily at the instance of the Gratz College in 
Philadelphia—an institution which is to be founded with 
funds left in 1856 by Hyman Gratz “ for the establishment 
of acollege for the education of Jews residing in the city 
and county of Philadelphia”—and of the New York section 
of the National Council of Jewish Women. Mr. Jacobs be- 
longs to a small circle of younger men in London, whose 
work as students of the history and literature of the Jews 
has justly fixed upon them the attention of scholars the world 
over. In acertain sense, he is their recognized leader, and 
the publication, by The Macmillan Co.,of the first volume of 
the Jewish Library, of which he is the editor—in fact, the 
whole plan owes its inception to him,—marks perhaps the 
passing of the hegemony in these studies from the German 
to the English speaking peoples. His own publications in 
this direction had made his name familiar to those of his 
faith to whom their ancient literature and history were still 
incentives to the hallowing of life and to the preservation of 
their religious ideals. His “Jews of Angevin England”. 
(1892) had collected “every scrap of evidence in the English 
records that relates to the Jews of England up to the year 
1206”; and his ** Sources of Spanish-Jewish History ” (1894) 
had given alist of some 2500 documents lying hidden in 
Spanish libraries and archives, which Mr. Jacobs had cata- 
logued and partly examined during a stay of only twenty- 
eight days in the Iberian Peninsula. His “Studies in Biblical 
rcheology ” (1894) had not only presented the results of 
modern Biblical research in a terse and handy form, but had 
also warmly pleaded the claims of institutional archeology 
to be heard side by side with the purely philological and 
literary criticism which is to-day so much in vogue. In the 
same way he had touched upon all the many and varied 
questions in the history of Jewish thought and life, the results 
of which are laid down in “ Jewish Ideals” (1896) ; while the 
drier facts in regard to the relation of the individual Jew to his 
surroundings are cleverly put together in “ Studies in Jewish 
Statistics” (1890) and in the “Jewish Year-Book” (1896). 
In his two essays, “ Jewish Ideals ” (first published in Zhe 
Jewish Quarterly Review in 1890) and “The God of Israel” 
(first published in Zhe Mineteenth Century in 1879), Mr. 
Jacobs had already given an excellent presentation of some 
features in the history of Jewish religious thought. The 
course of lectures upon ‘‘ The Philosophy of Jewish History ” 
which he was called upon to deliver in this country was sup- 
plemental in a way to these two essays. The philosophy of 
history is always a dangerous subject to handle—especially 
in lectures before popular audiences. From being purely a 
historian, one is perforce led to take on the rdle, first of a 
philosopher, then of a prophet; and both the philosopher 
and the prophet are not the dearly beloved of these latter 
days. And so Mr. Jacobs was very closely and sympatheti- 
cally followed during the first four of his lectures. In these 
he examined carefully what the true Jewish spirit is in all its 
varying aspects, unravelled the skein which represents the 
complex character of Jewish religious thought, and traced 
the lines upon which the various divisions in the Jewish 
Church had travelled. In the fifth he attempted to delinéate 
the future of Judaism. Following the late James Darmes- 
teter, he found Judaism’s justification for a future separate 
existence to be, not only in its preaching the monotheistic 
idea, but also in its upholding the Messianic ideal, especially 
as this is expressed in the conception of Universal Peace. 





But in doing this, he ran the risk that every prophet runs— 
of prophesying too much for some, too little for others. The 
course in Philadelphia was delivered before the orthodox 
wing of the Jewish Church; in Cincinnati, Chicago and 
Cleveland before the more radical wing. Both wings, I 
imagine, took some umbrage at the acute eye of the historian 
—a sure sign that he had hit upon the weak points in the 
positions of both parties. 

But Mr. Jacobs’s claim upon the readers of Zhe Critic 
rests rather upon the thirty-odd works which he has published 
dealing with subjects which one would not expect to find 
within the grasp of a historian of the Jews. In this he isa 
true exponent of the ubiquity of his race. To most he will 
be known as the editor of that class of works, which, more 
than any other, deserves the name of “world books.” His 
course of lectures on the history of the sop Fable, deliy- 
ered at the Brooklyn Institute, gave a summary of the results 
of years of the most painstaking literary study. But Mr. 
Jacobs is not a mere editor. In fact, in many cases, his 
“‘ editing ” is only a peg upon which to hang an elaborate intro- 
duction. Thus, in “‘ Caxton’s Fables of Aisop” (1889), one 
whole volume is given over to a complete history of these 
fables in the light of modern research, which gathers up and 
presents a mass of material which is scattered in various and 
out-of-the-way places. So, also, in the edition of “* North’s 
Fables of Bidpai” (1887), in ‘ Baslaam and Josaphat” 
(1895), in his translation of “ Balthasar Gracian’s Art of 
Worldly Wisdom ” (1892), the editor’s work is overshadowed 
by that of the historian of literature. In his introduction to 
the recent reprint of Lane’s “ Arabian Nights ” (1896), Mr. 
Jacobs has been the first to attempt to separate this mass of 
tales into its component parts, dealing here with a subject 
which properly belongs to the Arabic specialist. But per- 
haps Mr. Jacobs’s most important contribution to this class 
of literature is his edition of the “‘ Familiar Letters of James 
Howell” (1892), the forerunner of Pepys, Boswell and Wal- 
pole. The elaborate introduction, appendices and notes will 
certainly help to make the work a “ perennial source, instruc- 
tive at once and amusing, of English Culturgeschichte.” 

To others, Mr. Jacobs will be known as a literary critic, 
No one has followed more carefully than he has, the latest 
developments of English literature in all its forms. His 
criticisms, contributed to Zhe Atheneum and Academy fora 
number of years, exhibit a keen appreciation of the beauties 
of literary composition, and a pen at the same time ornate and 
strong in meting out praise and blame. Many of these criti- 
cisms have been collected under the title of ‘‘ Essays and Re- 
views” (1895). His study of Tennyson’s “In Memoriam” 
(1892) is an exposition of one of the masterpieces of our lit- 
erature from a standpoint which is at once novel and in- 
teresting. It was, therefore, quite appropriate that Mr. Jacobs 
was called upon to lecture upon English style at the Johns 
Hopkins University and the University of Chicago. The 
Macmillan Co. has in press a book of his on “ Higher 
English Style and Composition.” There is, also, a fourth 
class—men, women and children—to whom Mr. Jacobs’s name 
must have a familiar sound. The ordinary reader would not 
expect to find again the learned editor of wisdom books, the 
historian of the Jews, and the literary critic, in the kindly 
teller of “ English Fairy Tales” (1890), ‘“* More English Fairy 
Tales” (1893), “Celtic Fairy Tales” (1891), “More Celtic 
Fairy Tales” (1894), “Indian Fairy Tales” (1892), “The 
Book of Wonder Voyages” (1896), or of “« Reynard the Fox” 
(1895), who has carried so many of us into the delightful 
realms of innocent dreaming, and has thrown around our 
hearths the ruddy glow of child-like imaginings. But behind 
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these books of innocent amusement stands the editor of 
Folk-Lore, the whilom President of the Society whose doings 
that periodical records. It is only in the valuable notes which 
accompany these volumes that the real folklorist comes again 
to view. And in this character of folklorist, Mr. Jacobs lec- 
tured before the University of Pennsylvania. 

The list of volumes which he has published mounts up to 
the really appalling number of forty-eight. Born in Australia 
in 1854, Senior in the Moral Sciences Tripos at Cambridge,and 
corresponding member of the Royal Academy of History in 
Madrid, his twenty years of literary activity have been well 
spent. But it is interesting to hear his own confession (if 
<* confession” it may be called), made at a dinner given to him 
by the “‘ Maccabeans” shortly before he left for America, 
that, of all the distinction which he has gained, the dearest is 
that which has come to him as a Jewish historian. He owes 
the direction given to his early work to George Eliot, whose 
“Daniel Deronda” was the first attempt of a non-Jew to 
justify the historic claims of Judaism ; and ‘“‘ Daniel Deronda” 
formed the subject of his first literary effort (in Macmillan's 
Magazine for 1877). Mr. Jacobs’s studies in archzology, folk- 
lore and literature all group themselves around an attempt to 
understand those manifold influences which have gone to 
make up our modern civilization, in which the Jew has taken 
part ; and, conversely, he has “‘ been almost the first to regard 
the position of Judaism from the standpoint of modern 
thought.” 

But the pursuit of this goal has in no way hampered 
his vision or narrowed his sympathies. “As Others Saw 


Him” (1895), of which Mr. Jacobs is now willing to acknowl- 


edge the parentage, may not satisfy those who differ from the 
author in his religious ideas; but it certainly evinces a sin- 
cere desire and attempt to understand and appreciate the 
light as others see it. (See portait on page 60.) , 


Co.LuMBIA UNIVERSITY. RICHARD GOTTHEIL, 


Literature 
*¢ Evolution in Art’’ 
As Illustrated by the Life-Histories of Designs. By Alfred C. Haddon. 
Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons. 

A JUDGMENT of this book would come more properly un- 
der the jurisdiction of the scientist than of the archzologist. 
It is a history of the individual motives of design from a nat- 
ural-history point of view, eliminating all subjects of art his- 
tory and archeology entirely from the discussion. The 
method of treatment, as will be seen at once, is quite new 
and original. We are accustomed to hear all ornamental de- 
signs derived from the lotus and other single sources, but this 
volume presents a far broader and more general ancestry of 
decorative devices. It is most interesting and indeed sur- 
prising to those who have always looked at the history of 
ornament from the artistic side, to see how completely that 
view may be ignored, and how thoroughly and scientifically 
it may be treated by a student of biology. A remarkable ani- 
mation is imparted to the dead forms and patterns by Mr. 
Haddon in these “life-histories,” and one finds himself 
deeply interested in the ingenious tracing of the various 
changes of patterns through the vicissitudes of evolution or 
degeneration. As ‘‘an example of the methods of study,” 
the author takes up a minute investigation of the art of the 
existing savages of British New Guinea, for it is more advan- 
tageous to confine investigation to one limited area at a time. 
It is at once found possible to allocate objects to definite 
districts, and thus to divide the chosen area into artistic re- 
gions. In a limited area similar designs have a possible ge- 
netic connection; in rudely separated localities this connection 
is by no means so easily traceable. 

The characteristics of the art of each region are sketched ; 
then follows a discussion of the influences which act on the 
art of each. From this point are taken up the broader con- 
siderations of decoration, with illustrations from the art of 
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various nations at different periods of the world’s history, 
from which are drawn unbiased conclusions as to the “ Ma- 
terials from which Patterns are Made” and the “ Reasons for 
which Objects are Decorated.” Under the former heading 
we have a careful and deeply scientific discussion of the 
transformation of natural objects into decorative designs. 
Under the latter the author shows how the social conditions 
and beliefs of the decorators are stamped upon their work. A 
chapter on the “Scientific Method of Studying Decorative 
Art” concludes the volume. In this a more explicit appli- 
cation of biology to the study of art is made, and the relation 
of the indigenous animals to the designs of a locality is 
pointed out. Many inferences of importance are left to be 
drawn by the reader, but the cases are so clear that the con- 
clusions come of their own accord. Mr. Haddon sets forth 
the important dicta that resemblance is not identity in this 
field any more than in any other (students are too often led 
into error on this point), and that any design or pattern must 
first be studied in the locality where it is found, and the fact 
proved that it could not have originated there, before the in- 
vestigator turns for its birthplace to another region, where 
designs exist which it resembles. The volume is not a large 


one, and, as the authorinfers, serves only to open a broad field 
of investigation ; but by so doing it stands as a valuable con- 
tribution of science to the study of art. 


‘‘ The Land of the Castanet” 
By H. C. Chatfield-Taylor. Illus. 
Stone & Co, 

THESE BRIGHT, sane sketches of Spanish scenes, beggars 
and hidalgos give an excellent idea of the Peninsula as 
it is to-day—was yesterday—and willbe to-morrow. Things 
do not change much in Spain: one happens to be reading 
“ Don Quixote ” and “ The Land of the Castanet ” simulta- 
neously, and there is singularly little discrepancy between 
now and 300 years ago. The same old ruined cities; the 
same dusty, interminable highways encumbered with durricos 
and diligencias,; the same files of black-gowned friars and man- 
tillaed women in the streets and churches; the same pic- 
turesque ruffians at thestreet-corners, wrapped in voluminous 
mantas; the same dancers and bull-fighters and gypsies, and 
dark-eyed seforitas playing delicately with the speaking fan ; 
yellow mountain and saffron plain, tawny river and tantal- 
izing delay, oil-drenched dinners and fiery wines, are just the 
same to-day as they were hundreds of years ago. Only, here 
and there a little light has percolated in; the railroad and 
the electric light have intruded and roused the bat-like towns. 
to shriller activity; more religious toleration exists, more 
books are written and read, more newspapers scatter men- 
dacity abroad through the land. 

But essentially Spain is now what it was in the days of 
Charles V. Mr. Chatfield-Taylor gives a pleasing and im- 
partial account of it, and weighs well the varying character- 
istics of the Spanish national disposition—pride, boastful- 
ness, undonor, punctilio, integrity and genuine heartiness. 
Though he writes from Chicago, he admires the true woman- 
liness of the Spanish lady, and speaks appreciatively of her 
ignorance of the qualities of the “new woman.” Madrid he 
calls a combination of Paris and Washington ; Barcelona, 
with its intense energy, its revolutionary tendencies, its vio- 
lence, bustle and go-aheadativeness, is the Spanish Chicago. 
It is easy to see that he prefers ancient Spain—old Toledo, 
quaint Segovia, ruinous Alcold, beautiful Granada, delicate 
Seville,—which he sympathetically sketches in black-and- 
white, without much color, yet in a way to reproduce their 
fading outlines distinctly before the eyes of one who once 
knew and loved them years ago. 

A good many misprints disfigure the pretty book, which is. 
bound in the national colors of Spain—yellow and red: ligit- 
imate (p. 32), Madrilefias (pp. 67, 69), where the reference 
seems to be to men rather to women, polyshenic (?) (p. 140), 
Ceeser (p. 144), etc. 


Spanish Sketches. Chicago: H, S. 
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‘‘An Examination of the Nature of the State’ 
By W. W. Willoughby, Ph.D. The Macmillan Co. 

THIS BOOK, based by Dr. Willoughby on his lectures at 
Johns Hopkins and Leland Stanford Jr., does credit to its 
author and to the teaching of political science in our univer- 
sities. It contains an acute analysis and careful criticism of 
the greater portion of those writings on political philosophy 
that history and the survival of the fittest have’ kept alive. 
Especially well done is the distinctive criticism of the doc- 
trines of natural law, which unfortunately form still so potent 
a factor in our political thought. In that portion of the 
work in which he aims to construct “a true system of polit- 
ical philosophy,” Dr. Willoughby gives us views which are in 
most respects fully up to the level of modern science, and, 
though we cannot agree with some of his doctrines, we can- 
not afford to ignore any. The author has produced an un- 
questionably good book—well written and carefully thought 
out. He reasons clearly and logically, and has absolutely no 
hesitation about stating his conclusions. One of the reasons 
for his success (and this success is shown by the fact that 
already in one university Bliintschli's great work on the 
state has been discarded for his) is his extremely careful 
and clear definition of the terms used. We may not agree 
with his conclusions, but it is our own fault if we fail to see 
the process by which he has reached them. 

‘‘ Sociology,” says our writer, “embraces the systematic 
treatment of all those interests that arise from the life of men 
in social aggregates ”; and “ political science deals with society 
solely from its organized standpoint.” State and government 
are entirely distinct conceptions, yet the one cannot exist 
without the other; they occupy the same relation as soul and 
body. They are distinct but inseparable, and are mutually 
fully complementary. It is this conception of Dr. Willoughby 
with which we find most fault. It leads him to reject what 
seems to us perhaps the greatest addition made to political 
science in this century—z.e., Burgess’s and Dicey’s distinction 
between political and legal sovereignty, between sovereignty 
used as a term of political science and sovereignty used as a 
term of public law—between sovereignty behind the consti- 
tution and sovereignty in the constitution. The logical re- 
sult of Dr. Willoughby’s standpoint is that the political scien- 
tist should be restricted to a mere study of political institu- 
tions, for he thinks that to the sociologist belongs entirely the 
study of those questions that influence the exercise of the 
suffrage, such as public opinion, the extent of the diffusion of 
political self-consciousness, the development of party ma- 
chinery—in fact, all forces outside the governmental organ- 
ization. All our criticism of Dr. Willoughby’s views is based 
on this fundamental disagreement. For, admitting his defini- 
tions and premises, his conclusions follow naturally. 

From his contention that the state cannot exist separate 
from the government, follows that “ every state is completely 
organized in its government, and therefore the aggregate 
of the governmental powers comprehends in its entirety the 
State’s sovereignty.” This leads to many scientific pitfalls. 


’ For instance, in our country the power of amending the Con- 


stitution as regards the membership of the Senate is limited 
by certain inseparable restrictions. But according to our 
author the sovereignty of the United States is completely or- 
ganized in the Government,of which the machinery for amend- 
ing the Constitution is a part. Hence it follows, either, that 
the United States are not sovereign, or that sovereignty is 
limited. The one conclusion is patently untrue, and the other 
is as great a contradiction of political terms as is possible. 
Nor do we see how we can get much benefit from an ap- 
plication of Dr. Willoughby’s system to the study of history. 
This is unfortunate, as we believe with the late Sir John R. 
Seeley that “history without political science has no fruit.” 
For instance, according to our author, the English state of 
the seventeenth century was completely organized in the 
monarchy of the Stuarts, and the aggregates of their powers 
“comprehended in its entirety the sovereignty of the state.” 
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Our view is entirely different. In the days of the Tudors, 
when dynastic and national interests coincided, the supreme 
power in the government—.¢., the legal sovereignty—was 
vested in the monarch, but the basis of the monarch’s power 
was the support of the politically sovereign people. When the 
Stuarts came to the throne, the condition of affairs changed. 
It is true, the monarch was still legally sovereign, and the 
people were still politically sovereign, but the people no lon- 
ger supported the crown, whose policy was dynastic merely, 
and not national. The history of the English state during 
the seventeenth century is merely the account of the struggles 
incidental to the transfer of the legal sovereignty from the 
King to the House of Commons. When this occurred in 1689, 
the sovereignty of the English state was again completely or- 
ganized in the government. 





‘¢ Historical Briefs ’’ 
By James Schouler, With a Biography. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

THE WORD “BRIEF” applies solely to the dozen historical 
essays which comprise about half of this volume ; it certainly 
does not describe the biography which occupies the remainder 
of the space. We are not told who prepared this account 
of Prof. Schouler and his ancestors as far back as the family 
legends go. We infer from the style, the affectations, the 
trivialities, that Prof. Schouler himself could hardly have 
composed it. But his recollections are directly quoted in 
several places, and the signs indicate that he has furnished 
the facts and information which are used at other points in 
the narrative. He must, at least, bear the responsibility for 
what appears between the covers. To begin with, a likeness 
of the author accompanies the volume, which is dedicated 
to the American Historical Association, whose membership 
numbers about 600. As the Association. has already had 
the benefit both of hearing several of these papers at its meet- 
ings, and of seeing them in its annual reports, it would have 
been less exclusive if the author had included the reading 
public in his benevolent dedication. It might be inferred 
that the purpose of the biographical part was not altogether 
altruistic, but a prefatory note informs us that it is designed to 
be “helpful to the general reader.” The “ Biography” it- 
self is the outgrowth of the same philanthropic impulses :— 
“ Many among the thousands who have studied with profit 
one or another of his books or listened to his class lectures, 
desire to know more regarding the methods of work and the 
personal experience of a scholar whose prodigious industry 
and productiveness they better apprehend than the actual 
course of his somewhat secluded life. And there are others 
who ask information concerning the author’s father—a prom- 
inent figure in American journalism and politics for many 
years and Adjutant-General of Massachusetts through the 
Civil War{ but whose memory since his death has been fading 
into oblivion.” Lest the ungenerous might draw a certain 
conclusion, we are warned :—“ A disposition to gratify such 
wishes should not be ascribed to personal vanity ; but rather 
to a genuine desire to be helpful.” 

Here is a bit of “helpful” information relating to some- 
thing that happened when the subject of this biography was 
“‘ only about two years old” :—*“ On one summer’s afternoon 
I had lingered lonely about the house, missing my parents 
and sister, and most likely crying in my grief. Father pres- 
ently appeared, and taking me on his shoulder, carried me 
some little distance across the street to a neighboring house, 
where a large party had collected in the garden ; and crowing 
at sight of my mother and sister, I entered the company, 
looking down from my lofty perch in glee and triumph” (p. 
195). In the biography, covering 141 octavo pages, there 
are perhaps enough interesting facts and incidents to warrant 
a sketch of ten or twelve pages. The rest of the material is 
superfluous. 

If the twelve sketches, chiefly on subjects relating to the 
methods, tendencies, preferences and literary experiences of 
a historian, had been published by themselves in a small 
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volume, which could have been sold for half the price of this 
expensive octavo, they might have made a favorable impres- 
sion, though only a few of the essays rise above mediocrity. 
A historian of honorable distinction cannot fail, however, to 
drop some useful hints and interesting recollections when he 
writes about such subjects as “historical grouping,” ‘the 
spirit of research,” “historical monographs,” ‘historical tes- 
timony,” “historical style,” etc. The essay on Francis Park- 
man is sympathetic and graceful, and the papers on “ Presi- 
dent Polk’s Diary” and “ President Polk’s Administration ” 
have genuine historical value. 





«In India ’’ 
By André Chevrillon. Trans. from the French by William Marchante 
Henry Holt & Co. 

THIS BOOK is out of the beaten track, though the route of 
the traveler was that of the ordinary tourist, and the places 
which he describes are those which have been told about for 
many generations. Nor were his adventures other than the 
most ordinary. Indeed, if one were to search these pages 
for new information or fresh facts, he would be disappointed. 
Nevertheless, the book is extraordinary, and the reading of 
it a delight. Its style is as fascinating as that of Pierre Loti 
or Lafcadio Hearn: the translator has evidently done his 
work as a labor of love, and therefore succeeded in retaining 
the charm of the original. The author opens his narrative 
as he passes down the Red Sea, past Sinai, by telling us of his 
sensations. The vanishing of the Great Bear and the rising 
of the Southern Cross make him feel conscious of an ascent 
toward the Equator. He awakes at Aden, nude and black 
under a blazing sun—a huge bank of coal rising out of the 
sea. On the left lies the Arab coast, a dazzling white wil- 
derness melting in the distance into white undulations of the 
heated atmosphere. Groups of superb Negroes, draped in 
red, English soldiers carrying tennis rackets under their arms, 
oily Jews invincibly persistent in persuading travelers to buy 
their ostrich-feather fans, diving black boys, withered camels 
moving their slender, thick-lipped heads from side to side 
with gentle, haughty undulation, files of little Scriptural asses 
—these were the author’s first glimpses of human and animal 
life in India. 

From Ceylon, of which he gives a vivid, artistic description, 
M. Chevrillon proceeded to Bengal, and found in Darjiling 
inspiration for some fine pen-pictures of the splendors of 
Nature in the Orient. He devotes considerable space, also, 
to the new kind of man that rules the races of India. This 
new man plasters on the railway stations advertisements 
recommending his mustard, his soap and pills; he wears the 
same fashions of clothes as at home, erects cottages with 
bay-windows, framed in clematis and climbing roses, and 
builds his little church towers of gray stone like those that 
keep watch over the pale English landscape. Near by, of 
course, is the tennis-court, with players in their flannels ; and, 
equally of course, there are “Dissenters’” chapels, scarlet 
soldiers, boarding-houses, roast-beef and pudding. Living 
among the aborigines, he does not understand them, nor care 
to do so, beyond the knowledge that is necessary to govern 
them. But that he governs with success, and introduces law 
and order wherever he goes, must be universally admitted. 
M. Chevrillon tells us of his “boy,” his porters and servants, 
and chronicles what they think of this ruler from the West, 
dispensing admiration and criticism in equal measures. His 
descriptions of Lucknow, Cawnpur and Agra are remarkably 
good. my 

Having an admirable knowledge of philosophy and religion, 
our author discourses delightfully about Benares, Brahman- 
ism and Hinduism. The book is not only a description of 
the country and people, but also of the movements of mind. 
The Hindoo, acquiescing under the political rule of England, 
seems to be desirous of throwing off its intellectual yoke. 
His mind, so long paralyzed by Mohammedan oppression, is 
once more beginning to work, and the outcome will be highly 
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interesting to students of religion, ethics, literature and 
philosophy. Here are the poles of humanity brought face to 
face—English energy, practical will and positive sense, and 
Hindoo speculation and tendency to the metaphysical 
dream which makes thought triumphant—sovereign over 
desire and delusions, but which kills the active faculties. 
No author that we know of has pictured more vividly the 
contrast than does M. Chevrillon. A picture of the Kutab- 
Mirar forms the frontispiece of the book, which is indexed. 





The ‘* Game Requiring Silence’’ 

1. The Whist Table: A Treasury of Notes on the Royal Game. Edited 
by Portland. With Portraits. Charles Scribner's Sons. 2. The 
Evolution of Whist. By William Pole, Longmans, Green & Co. 
3 Whist Tactics. By R. F. Foster. F. A. Stokes Co. 4. Whist 
or Bumblepuppy ? By Pembridge. F. Warne & Co. 5. A Whist 
Catechism. Second Edition. Compiled by M. a@l. L. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 

‘** A CLEAR FIRE, a Clean hearth, and the rigor of the game.’ 
This was the celebrated wish of old Sarah Battle (now with God), 
who, next to her devotions, loved a good game of whist.” Thus 
begins Lamb’s famous essay, the text and scripture of modern 
whist-players, whose multiplying books and pamphlets are fast 
assuming the proportions of a literature. The encyclopedia of 
this new literature may well be the first book on our list (1), in 
which ‘‘ Portland,” evidently a member of that unique Portland 
Club which is the home of British whist, has collected a delightful 
and comprehensive miscellany of papers and essays on ‘‘ the royab 
game.’ Few books deal so inclusively and conclusively with the 
laws and practice of modern whist, the etiquette of the table, the 
hints useful to young and careful players, the ‘‘points” for be- 
ginners to study, the niceties of scientific whist, the anecdotic 
side, and the literary atmosphere and associations of the game. 
The volume includes Cavendish’s three brilliant essays, Mossop’s. 
well-known ‘‘ Westminster Papers” (in copious extract), the 
astronomer Proctor's lucubrations, Wilks’s ‘* Solo Whist,”” Lamb’s 
essay, Hervey'’s ‘*Whist Stories,” Smart’s ‘‘ Play or Pay,” 
Roarer’s ‘‘ Satirical Rules and Criticisms,” Ewald’s ‘‘ Whist as a 
Business,” Collins’s anecdotes and laudations, ‘‘ Mogul’s”’ ‘* Pro- 
tests’ andsoon. It is, indeed, a dictionary of lively things. 

Mr. Pole’s book (2) brings out the history of the game in its 
progressive changes from start to finish, from the ‘*‘ Primitive 
Era” (A.D. 1500-1730), through the ‘‘Era of Hoyle” (1730- 
1860), to and through the ‘‘ Philosophical Era,’ from 1860 on- 
wards. American whist presents such remarkable developments, 
that the author devotes a great deal of space to it. His valuable 
and interesting historical work abounds in notes and references, 
and shows that the game, beginning four centuries ago, has 
gradually developed into a structure of great intellectual interest. 
He traces its four stages, enumerated above, with minute care 
and learning, and puts the whist-student az courant with the his- 
toric evolution of the game. 

Mr. Foster's ‘*‘ Whist Tactics ” (3) is intended to be a complete 
course of instruction in the methods adopted by the best players, 
illustrated by 112 hands played by correspondence between sixteen 
of the best players in the American Whist League. ‘‘ The hands 
selected for them to play were, for the most part, taken from ex- 
amples of what was considered good whist thirty or forty years 
ago (consequently, from Mr. Pole’s ‘‘ Philosophical Era’’], the ob- 
ject being to see how much the application of the theories of 
‘modern scientific whist’ would improve the play. The author 
regrets to say that, so far from any improvement being apparent, 
none of the hands are so well played as they were thirty years ago. 
They lack the dash, the brilliancy and the directness that char- 
acterized the original play.” 

‘« Pembridge’s ” well-known contribution to whist literature, 
being thirteen lectures addressed to children, has been published 
anew (4), revised and enlarged by a celebrated player. No better 
primer in these days of primers exists than this simple and direct 
statement of the elementary rules of whist. ‘‘ Bumblepuppy is 
persisting to play whist, either in utter ignorance of all its known 
principles, or in defiance of them, or both.” To save the young 
player from this anathema maranatha is the object of ‘‘ Pem- 
bridge’s"’ benevolent booklet. ‘*To be or not to be ’—whist: 
that’s the question; and the book states the alternatives admirably. 

This miscellany of whist talk will appropriately close with the 
‘« Whist Catechism” (5), now in its second edition. It contains 
an excellent idea. If the game is worth studying, it should be 
studied catechetically and categorically, and there is no better 
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way of doing this than by question and answer. 
does this quite cleverly and exhaustively, aided by Trist and Cav- 
endish, and anyone who systematically asks and answers her 
questions carefully must rise from the book with a very consider- 


able knowledge of the game. It is excellent practice for amateur 
clubs whose members need refreshing on fundamentals. 





*¢ Green Fire’’ 
By Fiona Macleod, Harper & Bros. 

IT WOULD be impossible for Miss Macleod, the weaver of Gaelic 
enchantments and spells, to write other than poetically, even when 
her Muse was taxed by the requirements of a novel. Nevertheless, 
the reader who is familiar with her shorter sketches and weird tales 
full of the gloomy glamor of the ‘‘ Gaelic” Celt, will miss in this 
novel that sense of gem-like perfection which marks all*her stories 
in ‘‘ The Sin Eater.” It is almost never that the short-story writer 
is equally successful as a novelist, and there is the same difference 
' between Miss Macleod’s short stories and ‘‘Green Fire” that is 
found in Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s exquisite short tales and his 
longer ones. On nearly every page of the book are delicate verbal 
etchings, like this in the first chapter :—‘‘ In every leaf that had un- 
curled there was a delicate bloom, that which is upon all things in 
the first hours of life. The spires of the grass were washed in 
green, dewy light. * * * Whenever this green fire is come 
- upon the earth, the swift contagion spreads to the human heart. 
What the seedlings feel in the brown mould, what the ‘sap feels in 
the trees, what the blood feels in every creature from the newt in 
the pool to the nesting-bird—so feels the strange remembering 
ichor that runs its red tides through human hearts and brains,” 

Of the story itself and its plot little of praise or blame can be 
said. There are the average number of thorny steeps and im- 
passable gulfs and skeleton memories which lie between the hero 
and heroine, plus the ever-present sense of pain interwoven with 
all pleasure, which steals from every page that Fiona Macleod has 
written. So that all in all she is not an author who should ever be 
read by any save those who can afford to luxuriate in poetic grief. 





‘¢ In Scarlet and Grey ”’ 
By Florence Henniker, The Spectre of the Real. By Thomas Hardy 
and Florence Henniker. Roberts Bros, 

THE ANNOUNCEMENT of collaboration in a book is always suffi- 
cient to set the critical reader on a closer study of it, with a view to 
determining the relative influences of the two authors. The result 
is not always particularly clear; in this case the obscurity is de- 
cided. We turned, as most people would, first to the final story, 
whose position suggests that it is meant as a sort of donmne-bouche 
or make-weight, and tried to determine just what part Mr. Hardy 
had in its construction. To judge from internal evidence solely, 
that part would seem to have been a very small one, unless, indeed 
(as in a famous solution of the Shakespeare problem), the Thomas 
Hardy of the case is not the author of ‘‘ Tess” and ‘‘ Jude,” but 
**some other fellow of the same name.” The story proves to 
differ but by the merest shade from the six which precede it, and 
its climax is so suddenly overwhelming that one is forced to believe 
that Mr. Hardy was called away before that point was reached, or 
that the thing was intended to be one of his ‘* little ironies.” 

The main thread of the tale is a clandestine intercourse, leading 
up to a secret marriage, between a well-brought-up girl and an 
officer of the line, who possesses nothing but his pay. They come 
shortly to the conclusion that their marriage has been a mistake, 
and that it may remain a secret; so he goes off to Burmah and is 
no more heard of, while she, seven years later, believing him to 
be dead, decides to marry an irreproachable nobleman. On the 
night before the wedding, the original husband turns up from 
Central Asia, and makes some rather disagreeable remarks. The 
next morning, just as Rosalys is about to send a letter to Lord 
Parkhurst disclosing the whole affair, word comes to her that her 
husband was drowned not very long after their recent interview. 
Consequently she tears up the letter and carries out the program 
of the day as if nothing had happened. On the same page with 
the wedding, and twenty-four hours after the death of the first 
husband, we are told in a newspaper paragraph that ‘‘the dis- 
tinguished nobleman and heroic naval officer * * * entered 
his dressing-room and shot himself through the head with a 
revolver.’ ‘‘ No reason can be assigned for the rash act” is the 
concluding sentence of the book; and, if it may be taken to refer 
to Mr. Hardy's partnership in it, it will do very well for our own 
verdict. The other stories, collaboration eliminated, may be 


imagined to be of no very noteworthy quality. We have seen 
worse, and—we have seen better, 
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‘¢ Bushy ”’ 
Illus. by J. A. Walker. 

Morse Co. 

‘*Busny is real,” says her author, and we must take her word 
for it. Luckily, she does not commit herself as to the reality of 
all of Bushy’s adventures. These are now for her a pleasant 
dream, and ‘‘it would often be difficult for Bushy herself to de- 
termine where the line runs that separates individual experience 
from environment.”” Well, we should think so; for we find, after 
a rough calculation, taking Mr. Walker’s illustrations for a guide, 
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that Bushy must have fired off her revolver about as often as if 
she were a member of Buffalo Bill's show, and every time with 
deadly effect; she has escaped, by a hair's breadth, both drowning 
and scalping; she has danced the serpentine dance in a way to 
outdo Loie Fuller; she has called her father ‘* Padre’; has worn 
strips of coffee-sacks for stockings; has killed buffalo, also In- 
dians; choked rattlesnakes, speculated about life and death, stalked 
mountain-sheep, baked biscuits, ridden away from howling wolves 
through a howling snow-storm, spoiled her skirt dealing out gun- 
powder, got lost as many times as found—less by one,—caught a 
horse-thief, seen the woods on fire, and, in short, passed through 
all the experiences of an assorted hundred of pioneers, trappers, 
miners, cow-boys, prospectors, explorers ef id genus omne. On 
the well-known prairie plan of fighting fire with fire, we should 
prescribe ‘‘ Bushy” for any youngster who showed signs of de- 
veloping a taste for Wild Western fiction. 





Craik’s ‘‘ English Prose Selections ’’ 

With Critical Introductions by Various Writers, and General Introduc- 
tions to Each Period. LEaited by H. Cratkh. In 5 vols, Vol. V. 
The Macmillan Co. — 

THIS work, begun three years ago, is now completed by the 
issue of the fifth volume, covering the nineteenth century, and in- 
cluding extracts from Scott down to R. L. Stevenson. Among 
the other authors represented are Coleridge, Southey, Lamb, Syd- 
ney Smith, Jeffrey, Hazlitt, Hallam, Chalmers, Leigh Hunt, De 
Quincey, Carlyle, Macaulay, Newman, Harriet Martineau, Thack- 
eray, Froude, Charles Kingsley, George Eliot, Mrs. Gaskell, 
Charlotte Bronté, Matthew Arnold, Washington Irving, and Wal- 
ter Pater, to say nothing of nearly as many of somewhat lesser 
note. The introductory notices are by the editor and Saintsbury, 
J. H. Millar, W. M. Dixon, R. B. Johnson, A. W. Ward, A. 
Ainger, and others. 

Vol. I. includes the period from the fourteenth to the sixteenth 
century, beginning with Mandeville, Wiclif, Chaucer, and Malory, 
and ending with Raleigh, Lodge, Greene, Daniel, Dekker and 
their contemporaries. No less than fifty-three authors are in- 
cluded. Vol. II. begins with the latter part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury and comes downto the Restoration, giving us ataste of Bacon, 
Ben Jonson, Selden, Hobbes, Sir Thomas Browne, Izaak Walton, 
Fuller, Milton, Jeremy Taylor, and others of that brilliant epoch 
—forty-four authors in all. Vol. III. deals with the seventeenth 
century, containing selections from forty-seven authors, some of 
them being Fox, Bunyan, Barrow, Tillotson, Dryden, Locke, 
Pepys, South, Sir Isaac Newton, Defoe, Bentley, Swift, Steele, 
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Addison, Pope, and Mary Wortley Montagu. Vol. IV. gives 
selections from twenty-nine authors, like Samuel Richardson, 
Bishop Butler, Lord Chesterfield, Warburton, Fielding, Sterne, 
— Dr. Johnson, Goldsmith, Burke, Cowper, Gibbon, and 
Paley. 

The volumes average from 500 to nearly 800 pages. The one thing 
lacking is an index to the authors in the whole series, which would 
be a useful addition to the last volume. The selections through- 
out are judicious, and the critical matter is scholarly and sufficient 
for the purposes of the student or general reader. The work is 
really a compact cyclopzdia of the more noted writers of English 
prose. For educational use it is all that could be desired, form- 
ing an admirable companion series to Ward's ‘‘ English Poets,” 
which still maintains its place as the most satisfactory compendium 
of its class. It may also be commended for general reading. 
Few private libraries contain the works of a tithe of the authors 
represented, and the specimens of the less famous of those in- 
cluded here will be found as interesting and enjoyable as they are 
unfamiliar. 





Fiction 


MARIA LOUISE POOL’s work is invariably so good, that we 
as invariably regret that it is not better. She narrowly misses 
standing in the front rank; and why she misses it, we fail to see. 
Her recent novel, ‘‘ Mrs. Gerald,” is a masterpiece of construc- 
tion, character-drawing and development up to a certaint point; 
but, just as the reviewer, who has followed her work for years 
with closest interest, is on the point of exclaiming, ‘‘ She has 
done it this time !’’ she spoils it all with a melodramatic trick 
that can only be described as unpardonable. This does not 
mean, of course, that the story is not good and interesting; but 
it does mean that we must wait again for the masterpiece 
that we feel sure she can write. (Harper & Bros.)——A STORY 
of adventure in the best sense of that much used word, is S. R. 
Keightley’s ‘‘ The Crimson Sign,” which is ‘‘ A Narrative of the 
Adventures of Mr, Gervase Orme, Sometime Lieutenant in Mount- 
joy’s Regiment of Foot.” The time of the story is that of Wil- 
liam and Mary’s invasion; the scene, Ireland. The romance of 
the tale is well handled, and its adventures are numerous and 
breathless, (Harper & Bros.) 


ea 


THE ‘* TALES OF LANGUEDOC” told by Prof. Samuel Jacques 
Brun of Leland Stanford Jr. University have the qualities that 
make folk-lore endure from generation to generation. Handed 
down in the narrator’s family by word of mouth for several gen- 
erations, they have gathered anachronisms and whimsicalities that 
make them all the more attractive and interesting. Some of them 
are new; but in many there may be found the ideas that have fur- 
nished the nucleus for legends and stories among nations of the 
most different stocks; such, for instance, as that of ‘‘ How Young 
Anglas Became a Marquis,” where the old and ever attractive idea 
of animals coming to the aid of the person who has befriended 
them is exploited once more. The tale of ‘‘ Three Strong Men” 
is as good an example of the folk-tale in its perfection of force and 
simplicity as can be found in any language. Prof. Brun has been 
most fortunate in his illustrator, Mr. Ernest C. Peixotto, who has 
caught the spirit of these tales and worked it into his drawings. 
These tales of the land of oc will be found of great charm to 
children; but their elders may well and profitably read them and 
give them a little place beside ‘‘ The Reds of the Midi” as part of 
the literature of Provence, which has so forcibly and quickly won 
the attention of students of letters in all parts of the world. (San 
Francisco: William Doxey.) 


@a. 


OF CLINTON Ross’s two new stories of adventure, ‘‘ The 
Puppet’ and ‘‘ The Scarlet Coat,”’ the former follows closely in 
the trail of ‘‘ The Prisoner of Zenda ’’—a fact which the author 
seems to understand: the second is a story of the days of La- 
fayette’s disheartening struggle in Virginia, before the Earl of 
Cornwallis sent his sword to ‘‘ Mr. Washington.” ‘‘ The Puppet” 
seems to us, in spite of the greater labor bestowed upon the Amer- 
ican story, to be more felicitous in the result. The Puppet proves 
to be a beautiful princess, whose territories are suzerain to Russia, 
and whom a young American millionaire weds happily, after an 
unsuccessful attempt to place her upon the throne of her people. 
In style, the story is clear and bright without much attempt at 
color or finish in its pictures, and this criticism applies equally to 
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‘‘ The Scarlet Coat,” which, however, is without the suspense and 
variety of incident that ought to make its companion widely read. 
Both books are brought out with the good taste for which their 
publishers are well known. (Stone & Kimball.) 


@a. 


FIVE short stories, salt with the sea-wind, wet with foam and 
full of adventurous incidents in which wrecks and smugglers play 
no small part, make up the little collection entitled ‘* Tales of 
Our Coast.”” The authors are Gilbert Parker, Harold Frederic, 
S. R. Crockett, ‘‘Q”’ and Clark Russell, and the names are suf- 
ficient guarantee that the quality of entertainment offered is the 
best of its kind. One of the tales, ‘‘ The Path of Murtogh,” by 
Harold Frederic, rises considerably above the level of the adven- 
ture-story. It recites the origin of ‘‘the curse that is laid on one 
long, narrow strip of the sea, down in front of Dunloghtr,” and 
whether it is really an old tale retold, or only a bit of Mr. Fred- 
eric’s imagination, it has all the spirit and the grace of Celtic 
legendary lore. (Dodd, Mead & Co.)——-STANDISH O’GRADY’S 
‘«In the Wake of King James; or, Dun-Randall on the Sea”’ is 
a good enough story of adventure, yet it lacks that quality which 
is needed to place it among the best books of its class. It is not 
spontaneously convincing: the attentive reader keeps doubtirg as 
to the possibility of some of its incidents; and when the author 
of a story of adventure allows his reader to get into a state of 
uncertainty, he has missed his aim. Yet there are excellent pas- 
sages in this book, and the Lady Sheela is an original and attract- 
ive heroine. Taken all in all, however, the story lacks ‘‘ go.” 
(J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

@A. 


MR. MAX PEMBERTON has not forgotten the subtle charm that 
gained so cordial a welcome for his ‘‘ Little Huguenot.’’ Hisnew 
book, ‘‘A Puritan’s Wife,” is a tale of Puritan adventures after 
the return of the Stuarts to England. The character of Hugh 
Peters, who relates the story, is charmingly revealed between the 
lines of his narrative, while Mistress Marjory—the Puritan’s Wife— 
and Parson Ford, with old Gideon his henchman, are so well drawn 
that we go through the book feeling that we have added to our list 
of friends. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) THOSE who delight in blood- 
letting and pictures of grim cruelty and wild adventure, will wel- 
come ‘‘ A Boyar of the Terrible,” by Fred. Whishaw. The author 
was qualified for the writing of this story by the preparation of 
several other works dealing with Russian life and history, so that 
we have here an excellent picture of the dreaded Ivan and the 
terrors of his unforgotten reign. Besides this, there is an interest- 
ing love-story that somewhat lights up the gloomy background. 
A series of illustrations by Mr. H. G. Massey helps the reader to 
a very vivid conception of the crude life of the period. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co.) 





SA. 


DutTcH EAst INDIA has not yet found its Kipling. Of course, 
there is a Dutch East Indian literature, with the gifted writer who 
calls herself Melati van Java at its head, but it has not enough in- 
dividuality and power to command translation into other tongues 
—if we except Multatuli’s ‘‘ Max Havelaar,” which came to us in 
an English dress years ago, with its protest against administra- 
tive wrongs undiminished in strength, but shorn of the beauties of 
its style. A new writer, Annie Linden, has followed the example 
of Maarten Maartens, and told in English her story of the Dutch 
in the tropics. ‘‘Gold” contains a great deal of information 
about life there—all of it utterly new to the American reader, and 
most of it, we believe, even to the English. The relations of the 
Dutch in Java to the native women, and the endless series of 
murders growing therefrom—at least accord ng to tradition,—are 
touched upon somewhat insistently by the author, who has done 
her best work, however, in the chapters relating Jan van Riems- 
kerk’s search for gold, the existence of which he has discovered in 
some mysterious manuscript. It is a tale of suffering and disap- 
pointment, vividly and successfully told. The woman in the case 
—of course there is a woman—gives the author further oppor- 
tunities for sketches of the strange life led by the Dutch in 
Insulinde. (Century Co.) 


@a. 


‘*SOME CORRESPONDENCE and Six Conversations,” by Clyde 
Fitch, is avery dainty, old-fashioned-looking little book, with some- 
times over a hundred words on a page, and sometimes only ten 
or twenty. The type is large and the lines are leaded; and, the 
paper being heavy, an effect of size is produced out of all propor- 
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tion to the contents of the book, wherein we should say there 


are less than 18,000 words. Some of the letters are quite amusing 
—the first two, ‘‘ A Duologue,” being the least so. The first of 
these two is written by ‘‘a handsome, attractive man of the world,” 
aged thirty-five, to an unhappily married charming young woman of 
‘*about ” thirty. |The man was indiscreet enough to mail his letter: 
the woman was sensible enough to destroy hers before posting it. 
It is only to be regretted that she did not destroy it before writing 
it. The best thing in the book is ‘‘ Two Letters and Two Tele- 
grams.” An utterly selfish youth writes to ask a friend’s advice 
about marrying a rich young girl who, 1f he marries her, will sink 
her identity in his. The friend telegraphs:—‘*‘ In God’s name, for 
the sake of the girl, DONT.”’ But he at once proposes. The girl, 
however, instanty and rather scornfully refuses him; whereupon 
he telegraphs his friend: ‘‘ Thanks, old man. Havé taken your 
advice.” What strikes us more than anything else about this 
little book, is the impossibility of determining, from the style 
of any letter, whether it is written by aman or a woman. The 
women’s letters are feminine enough; but the men’s are no less 
so. In fact, some of them are rather more so. (Stone & Kim- 
ball.) . 
@A. 

‘‘ FLOTSAM,” by Henry Seton Merriman, is a really interesting 
story of the Indian Mutiny, made so, chiefly, by the clever drawing 
of a few leading characters. The evil genius of the tale is Mr. 
Philip Lamond of the Goojera Reach, Hooghly River, Calcutta. 
By means of a fair and complaisant daughter and his own specious 
ways, he obtains a control over the mind and fortune of a young 
subaltern, Harry Wyman, which he uses in promoting certain 
treacherous schemes of his own. He passes to and fro between 
the mutineers and the English, serving both sides as a spy; and, the 
war over, marries his daughter to Harry, after cajoling the latter 
into settling his estate, believed by him to be inconsiderable, upon 
her. The exposure comes through another spy, whom Lamond 
had taken for a native, but too late to save the hero, who, cashiered 
because of his complicity in Lamond’s doings, drifts to South 
Africa, and there dies. (Longman, Green & Co.)——‘' AN ODD 
SITUATION ”’ is that of a farmer on the Canadian border, who is 
put to all sorts of inconvenience by thetariff, which makes of the in- 
visible line of separation a fertile source of annoyances. Mr. 
Stanley Waterloo, who tells the tale, would apparently be an advo- 
cate of the annexation of Canada, were such a measure within the 
bounds of practical politics. Failing that, he seems to think that 
the tariff ought to be revised in the interest of those farmers 
whose farms happen to lie on both sides of the line. There 
is a curious introduction by Sir Walter Besant, touching lightly 
upon Chicago as a literary centre, and plunging fathoms deep 
into the question of what constitutes Americanism. (Way & Wil- 
liams. ) 

@A. 

WILLIAM CARLETON has been called a ‘‘ prose Burns,” and 
the term is fairly descriptive. The son of a peasant, irregularly 
educated, and in his younger days something of a rake, he hada 
very similar store of experiences and traditions to draw upon; but he 
lacked the poetic impulse, and, indeed, never wrote but when 
pressed by necessity, or impelled by a desire to lecture and ‘‘im- 
prove” his countrymen. Hence, with all his wonderful power of 
character-drawing, his humor, pathos, variety and truth, he has 
never been a favorite in Ireland. People do not like being preached 
at by a mere teller of tales, particularly when he attacks, as Carle- 
ton has done, every party, class and creed in turn with equal vehe- 
mence, though with equal justice. But nowhere has the life of 
which he writes—the Irish peasant life of the first half of this cen- 
tury—been so well presented. Miss Edgeworth and Mrs. Hall 
are weak and narrow in comparison; and it might be difficult to 
find a parallel to his stories in any other country. A new edition 
of his ‘‘ Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry,” in four hand- 
some volumes, with good reproductions of Phiz’s picturesque etch- 
ings, a carefully prepared glossary, and an introduction and notes 
by Mr. O. J. O’Donoghue, will be welcome to many readers. 
These volumes contain most. of the author's best work, that 
which secures him preéminence in his special line of fiction. 
And the edition is one that for general accuracy and beauty of 
execution is worthy of all praise. The glossary is particularly 
to be commended as giving, along with the English translation, 
the proper forms of the Gaelic words and phrases disfigured by 
Carleton in his attempts at phonetic spelling. (Macmillan Co.) 
——A sTory of the good, old-fashioned sort that blooms chiefly 
in Christmas publications is ‘‘ The Mist on the Moors,” by Joseph 
Hocking. The hero is in a quandary between romantic love and 
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sordid duty; there are mysteries and adventures, abduction and 
rescue in lonely Cornish farm-houses and on wind-swept moors; and 
the happy ending is brought about cleverly enough. The illustra- 
tions, by F. A. Cottar, are much better than the average. (R. F. 
Fenno & Co.) 





Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY DR, W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 
Two Shakespeare Charades.—Mr.George M. Whicher, of Brook- 
lyn, sends me this pair of Shakespeare charades, on which some 
of our readers may like to exercise their ingenuity :— 


I 


‘*Bardling, wilt thou greater be ? 
Learn a mighty spell of me. 
These three secrets couldst thou know: 
The name o’ the dog in Romeo; 
That for which vast Neptune weeps 
O’er the grave where Timon sleeps; 
The end of Hamlet’s suit of sable, — 
To combine these wert thou able, 
Thou wouldst have an art no worse 
Than aught thou seest in Shakespeare's verse. 


II 


‘* Poor is art where art is all. 
Rhymster, could thy mind recall, — 
Could thy tongue but rightly speak, — 
The woes that Prospero would wreak 
On Caliban’s bones; then to one pain 
Join, in part, what Falstaff fain 
At his inn would take,—O see! 
This is not Shakespeare's art; ‘tis He! 
Add this to thine own puny art, 
And thou hast mighty Shakespeare’s heart.” 





‘* Tewksbury Mustard,”—Miss Alice Brown—who seems to 
have had worse luck at Tewksbury than at the English towns and 
byways about which she gossips so pleasantly in ‘*By Oak and 
Thorn,” which I enjoyed hugely on an ocean steamer last sum- 
mer—sends me this note for Zhe Critic :-— 


‘It is very difficult for an American open to the weakness of 
ancestor-worship to hate anything in England, The ever-present 
sense of beauty and antiquity blinds him to the utilitarian flies in 
his ointment; he may go to scoff, but he remains to embrace and 
adore. But for my own poor part, | confess that if 1 might select 
anything British for the perpetual butt of my antipathy, it should 
be the town of Tewksbury. I could direct against it full-fledged 
and sonorous anathemas every morning of my life, and feel the 
better for it. The cathedral is a jewel in a dust-heap. Let that, 
like the one wise man, save the city, if itcan. But Tewksbury 
herself, in her own proper person, shall be forsworn. She is 
gaunt, bleak, sordid, dirty, unkempt. Her children are thick- 
pated and suet-witted. They not only will not answer you, but 
they cannot. It passes their intelligence to remember even that 
they ‘live by the church.’ Moreover, they stand in the way and 
gird at the pilgrim; yea, and cry ‘Ha ha!’ if he wear the dust 
of travel. From which it may become apparent that I speak from 
some personal animus. That is true; my own sojourn there was 
the only instance I have to record of inhospitality in England. So 
dark a scene-setting lent its mantle to the field of Tewksbury, and 
added a superfluous touch of tragedy to that already burdened spot. 
The only enlivening circumstance of a two days’ stay there was the 
thought of Falstaff: for one has not to read deep in Shakespeare 
to remember Jack’s biting allusion to the good wit of Poins. ‘He 
a good wit? Hang him, baboon! his wit is as thick as Tewks- 
bury mustard; there is no more conceit in him than is ina mallet.’ 
Tewksbury mustard, according to Coles, 1657, was an excellent 
commodity. ‘In Gloucestershire, about Tewksbury, they grind 
mustard and make it into balls, which are brought to London, and 
other remote places, as being the best that the world affords.’ But 
the mercantile aspect of the allusion concerned us little. At the 
railway-station, happily shaking from our shoes the dust of that 
arid town, a resentful four lines flashed into the mind :— 

* On Tewksbury’s curséd field I turn my back, 
And turning, twist thy maxim, darling Jack ; 
Tewksbury’s good mustard on an anvil split 
If e’er you find it thick as Tewksbury wit!’” 






































The Lounger 


MR, JOSEPH JACOBS's recent visit to this country passed for 
some unaccountable reason almost unperceived. His claims to 
prominence in literary and scientific circles are set forth on page 





MR. JOSEPH JACOBS 


53 of this number, the statement that he is the author of ‘As 

Others Saw Him” (see 7%e Critic of 27 April 1895) being there 

made for the first time, I believe, in print. I can vouch for the 

accompanying portrait of Mr. Jacobs as an excellent likeness. 
BSA. 

SUCH A THING as an English illustrated magazine was scarcely 
known when Harfger's, The Century and Scribner's were already 
household words in this country. Weeklies flourished in England, 
and'the prevalent opinion that a monthly could not hope for the suc- 
cess there that was to be had over here, seemed to be well-founded. 
All that has evidently changed, and the illustrated monthly is now 
one of the established favorites in England. To be sure, not one 
of them has as large a circulation as have our most popular maga- 
zines; yet they have circulations there that would be considered 
very large but for the comparison with American monthlies. The 
largest circulation that has yet been attained by an English maga- 
zine is that of Zhe Strand, which reaches about 300,000. Next 
to this comes Pearson’s Monthly, with a circulation of about 200, 
ooo. Both Sir George Newnes, who owns Zhe Strand, and Mr. 
Pearson of Pearson's Monthly have weeklies whose circulations far 
exceed those of their magazines. 

@a. 

THE LARGE circulations of the American magazines have al- 
ways filled with envy the hearts of the English publishers; and 
consequently they now are bending their energies on this country. 
Within the past few months they have made special American edi- 
tions of their magazines; that is, they have in several instances 
sent the sheets of the magazines over here to be bound up with 
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American advertisements. Ze Strand holds the lead even here, 
with a probable sale of sixty or seventy thousand copies. Zhe Pal/ 
Mall Magazine comes next with something not far from twenty or 
thirty thousand. The English Illustrated Magazine, not to be 
outdone, has not only changed its name to Zhe New Illustrated 
Magazine, leaving out the English altogether, but is printed over 
here—that is to say, the plates are sent over, and the press-work is 
done here. As we do much better press-work where illustrations 
are concerned than is done in England, the February number of 
this magazine makes an unusually handsome appearance. 


@a. 


NOT TO BE left behind in the race for American circulation, 
Pearson's Monthly has a representative here now, who is arrang- 
ing for its special publication. Either Mr. Pearson will open an 
office in New York himself, or he will arrange with some publish- ' 
ing-house that has not a magazine already to takehis. It is rather 
strange that the English magazines sell for less in this country than 
at home. The sixpenny magazines sell for ten cents, while Zhe 
Pall Mall, which sells for eighteen pence in London, is sold for 
twenty-five cents in New York. It is hardly necessary to say that 
none of these magazines enters into competition with Harper's, 
The Century, or Scribner's, England has not yet produced a 
magazine to equal these, and | am sure that no one will admit the 
truth of this statement sooner than the English themselves. 


@A. 


THERE HAS BEEN some improvement in the American news- 
gathering of English newspapers, but a laughable illustration of 
the inefficiency of their service has been presented in their recent 
obituaries of Mr. Stephen Crane. As it was quite evident from 
the first reports that Mr. Crane left the ill-fated Commodore in the 
captain's boat and reached land in the same company, the necessity 
for cabling an obviously unfounded rumor is not apparent. It is 
interesting to observe that 7he Daly News in its demi obituary 
notice solemnly reasserts the exploded fable that ‘‘The Red 
Badge” was ‘‘first praised in England.” The true facts in the 
case have been pointed out again and again, but evidently without 
reaching at least some English editors. ‘‘ The Red Badge” was 
published in this country two months before its actual publication 
in England, and had nearly passed through its second edition be- 
fore English readers saw the book, to say nothing of the fact that 
it had been ‘‘ discovered ” and reviewed from Maine to California 
before a single English reviewer had received the book. 


GA. 


Now, Americans are not in the habit of shouting reproachfully 
at England that she is imitating them. Thomas De Quincey and 
Herbert Spencer were appreciated in this country before England 
recognized them; Robert Louis Stevenson had a host of enthusi- 
astic admirers here before England discovered him; America 
brought forward Félix Gras, the Provencal romancer, and intro- 
duced his ‘‘ Reds of the Midi” to England. But we do not think 
it worth while to keep up an incessant chatter over our acumen, 
and we have hardly smiled at England’s change from scorn of our 
‘* Trilby ’ enthusiasm to hysterics which far outdid our example. 
And how about Carlyle?. I have an impression that Emerson 
‘* boomed” him in this country long before his own people awak- 
ened to his greatness. And did not Mrs. Browning find many of 
her earliest admirers among us? Yet the English reviewer clings 
to his ‘‘ Red Badge” myth :—*‘ After English praise, the author's 
countrymen reconsidered their verdict.” 

ea. 


IT BODES ILL for the interests of good government and edu- 
cation in the state of New York, that our new Governor is so 
ignorant of civil-service reform or of the English language—or 
of both—as to have used repeatedly, in his initial message, 
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the phrase ‘‘ civil service,” when the thing he had in mind-was 
not the service itself but the movement to improve it by requiring 


candidates to pass competitive examinations. This ignorance is 
bad enough; but still worse is the fact that the attempt to reform 
the civil service was mentioned only to be scoffed at. The same 
class of people that is interested in the improvement of the civil 
service, is interested in the university-settlement movement. Gov. 
Black hasn't much sympathy with this movement, either; and he 
knows so little about it as to confound it with the cause of uni- 
versity extension. If the Governorship came under the civil- 
service rules, I fear the present executive would hardly have quali- 
fied for the post. Hence his hostility to appointments: for merit 
only, as distinguished from appointments for the reward of party 
service. Lieut.-Gov. Woodruff was more particular in the matter 
of his English, when he took his place as presiding officer of the 
Senate. In fact, he went to the opposite extreme, and presented 
a carefully written composition, where nominatives agreed with 
their verbs in number as well as in person—as in the following 
passage :—‘‘ Let ‘us expose the lenses of the mind for a moment 
to receive upon the film of memory an impression of what the 
“album of history contains, in order that from a picture of the 
past,” etc. 
@A. 


Mr. ANDREW LANG writes to me, apropos of a review of his 
‘Life and Letters of John Gibson Lockhart,” in these pages, 
that ‘‘ Scott’s ‘small wooden bowl’ full of whiskey is a quaigh, 
holding a liqueur glassful. Sir Walter always used Prince 
Charles’s. A ‘ bowl’ gives a terrible idea of intemperance.’’ Mr. 
Lang reminds me also that Lady Charlotte Guest did not adapt 
Malory, but translated the ‘* Mabirogion’’—this in connection 
with a review of Mr. James Knowles’s ever popular ‘‘ Legends of 
King Arthur,” in Zhe Critic of Dec. 19. 


@Aa. 


ONE OF the first lessons we are taught when we enter upon the 
voyage of life, is not to mix our drinks. Henrik Ibsen has ap- 
parently never been taught any such useful lesscn, According to 
Mr. R. H. Sherard, the famous Norwegian spends an hour each 
day sitting at-a hotel table, sipping alternate draughts of beer and 
water. Another hour he spends in walking the streets of Chris- 
tiania, ‘‘clad in black, professional broadcloth, with his tall hat 
tilted back on his head. The rest ‘of his day is spent in absolute 
» seclusion in his house in Victoria’ Terrace, where visitors are 
rarely, if ever, admitted. He is never seen at the theatre or in 
society, or at any place of entertainment. He is rarely seen in 
any man’s company. It is a dismal and depressing life in a town 
which at its best is not a cheerful one.” 


SA. 


,NO WONDER that Ibsen writes ‘dismal and depressing plays. 
One may be never so great an admirer of him, but he will have 
to admit that his plays are not cheerful reading. Life must be a 
depressing thing to Ibsen, for the life he describes, so he says, is 
the life that he'sees. If it is ever my good fortune to visit Norway, 
I shall do my best to’ keep away from Christiania. Life at best is 
not particularly hilarious, but‘in this Norwegian city it must be at 
its blackest, and never blacker than when it gave birth to ‘‘John 
Gabriel Borkman.” 


' 


, THE NANSENS are likely to get rich between them : while the 
explorer i is lecturing i in England, his wife is singing in Sweden and 
dtawing large atidiences. « Not so much by reflected glory, I be- 
lieve, as by her gifts as a singer.: She-is said to have a very sweet 
voice, and to have been a public singer before her husband made 
his fame. 


BA. 
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Mr. E. S. WILLIAMSON of Toronto, whose pamphlet of Dick- 
ensiana I mentioned some time ago, has sent me his book-plate, 
which shows his leaning toward the creator of Pickwick. There, 
in the library chair, is 
the genial old gentle- 
man himself, while on 
the wall hangs the por- 
trait of his originator. 
I dare say that the 
books on the shelves 
are Dickens's works, 
and that Mr. Pickwick 
has just laid down a 
copy of his own his- 
tory. I hope that he 
has enjoyed it as much 
as the rest of the world 
has. Mr. Williamson 
is not the only book- 
lover who has em- 
balmed a favorite 
writer in his ex-libris. 
Mr, Laurence Hutton 
has Boehm’s statuette 
of Thackeray as the motive of his, while Mr. C. B. Foote has a por- 
trait of Hawthorne in the centre of his design. I have so many 
favorites among the authors, that I should have to get a composite 
photograph made to do justice to my tastes. It would include 
Marcus Aurelius, Pliny the Younger, Dickens, Thackeray, Jane 
Austen, Browning, Shakespeare, Emily Bronté, Stevenson, Lowell, 
Kipling, Emerson, Hawthorne and many more, for I think that I 
have as many ‘literary passions” as Mr, Howells. Whether I have 
as many as he, I will not try to prove, but I will say that I have 
some that he has not, and without which he is the poorer. I would 
not give my Thackeray for all his Tolstois, no, nor one Becky 
Sharp for a dozen Anna Karéninas, 





























@A. 

IT SEEMS to be generally known that Benjamin Swift is the pen- 
name of Mr. William R. Pattersson, a young Scotchman who has 
had a good deal of advance puffing. He seems to be a sensible 
sort of man, if one may judge from his first book, and not likely 


to overrate the puff preliminary, which has ruined the career of 
many a promising author. 


@A. 


W. S. W. SENDS ME, from the house of Lippincott, Philadel- 
phia, this characteristic letter from the late Miss Kate Field. It 
was her reply to a request for biographical details, 


‘*SaLT LAKE CIty, June 2, 1884. 
‘*DEAR Sirs :—Six times within a year have I refused to let my life 
be taken. We all have our peculiarities. Mifle is an inborn aversion to 
the publication of live people’s biographies. You must pardon me there- 
fore if I decline replying to your questions. ‘If Ido anything hereafter 
worthy of record, posterity can say a good word for me, if it pleases, 
So far, I have nothing to be proud of, arid, like Jefferson Davis, ‘ all I ask 
is to be let alone.’ There are so many men and women ready to tell al; 
they know—and more—about themselves, that I shall not be missed, 
Should you desire to insért my name as proof of your vigilance, you are 
at liberty to use this letter by way of apologies fro vila sua. 
** Yours truly, 
i “Kare Fiexp. 
‘*If you want an article on Mormonism for your magazine, I know 
enough to tell the truth—which is more than can be said for recent mag- 
azine writers on this very subject. I have been studying it eight months. 
The East does not appreciate its importance. It means war if not met 
by proper legislation.” 




















The Fine Arts 
Art Notes 


THE ELECTION of Mr. John S. Sargent as a member of the 
Royal Academy, on Jan. 14, was a surprise, as Mr. Benjamin 
Williams Leader had been generally talked of. On the first ballot 


Mr. JOHN S. SARGENT, R.A. 


each received ten votes; Mr. Sargent won finally with thirty-two 
votes against twenty for Mr. Leader. The London Dazly News 
says of the election :—‘‘ The Academy has done admirably and has 
manifested its intention to invest the expression ‘ Academician’ 
with a more honorable significance than usually attaches to it in an 
artistic sense. Sargent has beaten his master, Carolus Duran, on 
his own ground. He has surpassed Romney in a painter's skill, 
while his vivacity is only equalled by Millais. He is almost worthy 
of the jealousy of Velasquez.” Zhe Daily Graphic says:—‘* Such 
incidents promote international amity, being not an empty com- 
pliment, but genuine concrete homage frankly offered.” Mr. 
Alfred Parsons was elected as an Associate of the Academy, to- 
gether with Mr. J. J. Shannon. 

—The seventy-second annual exhibition of the National Acade- 
my of Design will open on April 5, and close on May 15. Ex- 
hibits will be received on March 11 to 13. The only exhibits 
eligible are original works in oil, pastel or sculpture, by living 
artists, which have never before been exhibited in New York or 
Brooklyn. Not more than three works by any artist will be 
exhibited. 


—The nineteenth annual exhibition of the Society of American 
Artists will be held on March 27—-May 1. Exhibits will be re- 
ceived on March 15-16; varnishing day and press view will be on 
March 26, and reception day on March 27. The hanging com- 
mittee consists of Messrs. J. Appleton Brown, Herbert Denman 
and Irving R. Wiles. 


—The Architectural League of New York will hold its twelfth 
annual exhibition on Feb. 20-March 13. inclusive, admission 
being charged only on Tuesdays and Thursdays. The press view 
will be on Feb. 18, the reception on Feb. 19. The subject of 
the League's tenth annual competition for the gold and silver 
medals will be ‘‘a court enclosure and entrance.” 
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—tThe Trustees of the Booksellers’ League offer a prize of $15 
for the best design for a seal for the League. The conditions are 
that the seal must be symbolic of the bookseller’s profession, not 
too elaborate, and adapted to reproduction as a badge or button. 
Sketches must be sent to Mr. Charles A. Burckhardt. care of 
Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co., 31 West 23d Street, New York. 

—The prizes offered by the Municipal Art Society of Cincinnati 
for the best designs for the decoration of the city hall have been 
awarded as follows :—First prize ($200) to Otto W. Beck of Cin- 
cinnati ; second prize ($100) to F. W. Shaefer of Philadelphia, 
Honorable mention is made of E. D. Hamilton of Boston, Mass., 
and Orlando Grannium of Cincinnati. The judges were Messrs. 
Frank Duveneck of Cincinnati, C. R. Lamb of New York, and 
T. C. Steele of Indianapolis. 

—Among the prices paid at the sale of the Marshall O. Roberts 
collection of paintings, this week, were $525 for ‘‘Mercy’s 
Dream,” by Daniel Huntington; $500 for R. W. Weir’s ‘‘ Em- 
barkation of the Pilgrims”; $370 for F. E. Church’s ‘* Sunset on 
Katahdin”’; $250 for ‘‘ Off the Coast of France,” by M. F. H. 
de Haas; and $16,100 for E. Leutze’s famous ‘* Washington 
Crossing the Delaware,” which will be given to the Metropolitan 
Museum by Mr. John S. Kennedy, the purchaser. 


Thackeray’s [irs. Brookfield 


ALTHOUGH the late Mrs. Brookfield knew most of the distin- 
guished men and women of her day, she was always known as 
‘* Thackeray's Mrs. Brookfield.” The light of that great man’s 
genius made her famous. She was in her seventy-seventh year 
when she died, a few weeks ago, but she was active and bright to 
the very last. Mrs. Brookfieldis known to Americans through the 
letters that Thackeray wrote to her, which were published in the 
first volume of the new issue of Scrzbner’s Magazine, and after- 
wardsin book-form. Some of these letters were addressed to the 
Rev. W. H. Brookfield, her husband, but the majority were writ- 
ten to her. Mr. and Mrs. Brookfield were Thackeray’s friends long 
before he became famous. They loved the man, and believed that 
his genius would sooner or later be recognized. How much 
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Thackeray thought of Mrs. Brookfield may be judged by this ex- 
tract from a letter written to her in 1849 :— 


‘*How happy your dear regard makes me ; how it takes off the solitude, 
and eases it; may it continue, pray God, till your head is as white as 
mine, and our children have children of their own ; instead of being un- 
happy, because that delightful holiday is over, or all but over, I intend 
that the thoughts of it should serve to make me only the more cheerful, 
and help me, please God, to do my duty better; all such pleasures ought 
to brace and strengthen one against work days, and, lo, here they are.” 


A writer in The Gentlewoman gives some interesting reminiscen- 
ces of both Mrs. Brookfield and Thackeray. ‘*1 was,” she says, ‘‘a 
little girl when I first saw Mrs. Brookfield: it was at a Christmas- 
tree party at Mr. Thackeray's house in Onslow-Square. Our host 
looked like a Brobdingnag amongst the Lilliputians. I can distinct- 
ly recall his fine presence, his white hair, rosy face and delightful 
smile, as he handed the toys to the merry party of boys and girls. 
Mrs. Brookfield and her pretty daughter, Magdalen, were present. 
I was fascinated by the beauty of the soft-grey-eyed lady, by the 
tones of her sweet voice, and the charm of her dignified manners. 
A few months later, as I was walking with my father in Knights- 
bridge, we met her, her little girl and Mr. Thackeray close to a 
pastry-cook’s shop. Mr. Thackeray exclaimed, ‘ They must have 
tarts,” and disappeared into the shop, shortly after reappear- 
ing with a couple of paper bags filled with raspberry puffs.” This 
writer went to live on the Continent and lost sight of Mrs. Brook- 
field for several years. Six or seven years ago she called upon her 
in her ‘‘ pretty house in Elm Place.” There she was surrounded 
by portraits and memorials of her distinguished friends, most of 
them dead. ‘‘An excellent mimic, with a keen sense of humor,” 
continues the friend, ‘‘ Mrs. Brookfield could tell anecdotes inimi- 
tably.. She was highly gifted, and was the author of several novels : 
‘Only George,’ ‘ Influence’ and ‘ Not aHeroine.’ But it is not so 
much her wit as her gracious personality that will be missed by 
her friends. Her manners were peculiarly refined, dignified, and 
delicately sympathetic. She addressed persons of all classes with 


invariable politeness; I have heard her speak to an omnibus con-: 


ductor, a shop boy and a beggar with the same courtesy that she 
would show to guests in her drawing-room. She had a peculiarly 
‘@taphic way of describing people.” 
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Mrs. Brookfield was, this lady says, the original of Lady Castle- 
wood in ‘‘ Esmond,” a character of which Thackeray was very 
fond. Mrs. Brookfield related to her the following experience :— 
‘*On the morning that Thackeray was found dead in his bed, as 
she was driving across the park, she distinctly saw him standing 
close to her horse’s head. She spoke to him; he did not answer, 
and turned away. It struck her then that it was an unusual hour 
for him to be out, and, feeling uneasy, she did not proceed with 
her drive, but returned to her house. There she found a note 
awaiting her from his eldest daughter, Annie, announcing the sud- 
den death of her father. This lady, now Mrs. Richmond Ritchie, 
was with Mrs. Brookfield on the afternoon of her death until three 
o'clock. It seemed to her that she had never seen her sweeter and 
more charming, and more full of loving thoughts for everyone. 
At six o’clock she turned faint, and passed away painlessly and 
very suddenly.” 
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Mrs, Brookfield was the, daughter of Sir Charles Elton, whose 
home, Clivedon Court, was the original of Castlewood in Esmond, 
This beautiful place dates from the reign of Edward II. (1307- 
1327). 





London Letter 


Ir, AS WE know, the poet is born, not made, is it equally true 
that the man-of-letters must have inherited talent, and that you 
cannot drive literature into a dullard? This is the question which 
Miss Florence Marryat, an old friend of us all, is about to set 
forth to answer. She contemplates starting, and has indeed 
already opened, a ‘‘ School of Literary Art,” where she will in- 
struct her pupils in the rudiments of letters. In an interesting 
letter which I have received from her this morning, she says'— 
‘*It has always struck me as very absurd that, whilst a musician 
or a painter would not presume to appear before the public, with- 
out years of preliminary training, an author considers that, if he 
possesses pen, ink and paper, he is fully equipped to try for litera 
honors.” This is very true, but the parallelism is not quite on all 
fours. After all, it is the demand which creates the supply. The 
qualities of music and of painting are much more obvious than 
those of literature. Suppose there were a public which really 
admired the sort of ‘‘ musical confusion” which is produced by 
drumming a dog’s foot upon the piano-keys, or that kind of art- 
product elicited by the children’s game of drawing a pig with the 
eyes shut: then presumably there would be charlatan-musicians 
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to drum with their fists, and artists to draw askew. If, in a word, 
there were a public like the notorious King George, orchestral 
music would consist entirely of tuning-up. Fortunately, however, 
for the arts of music and painting, our ears and eyes are more 
easily cultivated to taste. With literature it is different. Illiterate 
authors continue to succeed because there is an illiterate public 
that admires them, and all the teaching in the world will not dis- 
suade that public from the preference of its choice. Miss Marryat, 
then, can hardly hope to wipe out the illiterate author. 

Still, there is a great deal for her todo. She writes to me:— 
‘* My course of instruction will consist of teaching my pupils how 
to handle a theme and develop it into a plot; how to construct 
the plot, and render the characters natural and consistent; how 
to compose and write short stories, serial stories and essays; 
how to construct a drama; and all the technique of reviewing, 
reporting and criticising. The pupils will receive three personal 
lessons weekly, and a lecture delivered in class, on some important 
detail of the profession.” Well: here is quite a ‘‘large order.” 
I confess I feel sceptical abeut ‘‘the construction of a drama,” a 
thing that not one author in a thousand understands, even element- 
arily. And ‘‘the technique of criticising ’’—how, precisely, can 
that be taught? But these are details. There is doubtless a 
great deal to be done upon the lines which Miss Marryat has laid 
down for herself; and her school may very possibly come to 
resemble Miss Thorne’s excellent dramaticacademy at Brighton—is 
it not?—which has turned out many’a sterling actor and actress. 
Finally, there is one point in which her activity may be of signal 
value. ‘‘I shall make a point,” she says, ‘‘ of ascertaining the 
capacity of each pupil, and the phase of literature for which he or 
she is best adapted.”” May it not be hoped, then, that, in the 
course of her examination, Miss Marryat will light upon many 
literary aspirants who have no capacity, and whom she finds un- 
adapted to any ‘‘ phase of literature”? If only she will tell them 
so at once, she will save much heart-ache and disappointment. 
Anyone who has had to read in any capacity the uneducated MSS. 
which pour into a publisher’s office, must have been struck by the 
heavy percentage in which there is manifested not the slightest facil- 
ity or taste. It is pitiful to think of the ambition buried in these 
unhopeful productions, of the good time that is being wasted in 
expectations that can never be fulfilled. Miss Marryat will be 
performing a difficult but humane task if she puts this class of 
writers out of its misery at once. 

Among children’s books, this Christmas, none has attracted 
more favorable attention, nor (I am told) sold more merrily, than 
one bearing the strange title of ‘*‘ Wymps,” written by Miss Eve- 
lyn Sharp and illustrated by Mrs. Percy Dearmer. Mr. William 
Watson, indeed, has celebrated it in a set of verses kindlier than 
distinguished, and one is continually hearing praise of its quaint 
and original illustrations. Mrs. Dearmer, the artist to whom so 
much of the success is due, is the wife of the Rev. Percy Dearmer, 
late of Christ-Church, Oxford, who was a friend of William Mor- 
ris, and is understood to hold strange socialistic views. Mrs. 
Dearmer is an admirable reciter, and has given several entertain- 
ments in London; but she is now devoting her energies almost en- 
tirely to illustration. She has contributed to some of Mr. Shorter’s 
periodicals, to Tze Yellow Book, The Savoy and other emanci- 
pated magazines, and her work, if not invariably beautiful, is al- 
ways original and arresting. ‘‘Wymps” is, I believe, her first 
book; but she has now several commissions to execute. 

The unfortunate accident to Sir Henry Irving continues to con- 
fine him to his room, the Lyceum has been closed anew, and Miss 
Ellen Terry is on her way back from France, to take up her duties 
again. All this is most untoward. To the manager himself it 
means the loss of several thousands of pounds, and Miss Terry 
was in desperate need of a complete rest of some months, when 
she left England only a few weeks ago. However, an attempt to 
revive ‘‘ Cymbeline,” with the understudies in the principal parts, 
has failed; and, if the theatre was to be kept open at all, it was 
clear that the leading lady must return. It is understood that she 
will appear in ‘‘ Olivia,”’ a part which she had intended never to 
play again. Indeed, Miss Julia Arthur has been drafted into the 
company expressly that she may take up the more juvenile ré/es 
hitherto associated with Miss Terry’s reputation. If ‘* Olivia” is 
chosen, it is not improbable that Mr. Forbes Robertson may be 
induced to play the Vicar of Wakefield; and Mr. Frank Cooper 
would, presumably, be the Squire Thornhill. However, these 
rumors will probably be cleared up, sooner than this letter is printed, 
by some official announcement from Mr. Bram Stoker. 

LONDON, 8 Jan. 1897. ARTHUR WAUGH. 
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A Veteran Educator 


Dr. HENRY BARNARD of Hartford, whose name in American 
education is one to conjure with, reaches to-morrow the ripe old 
age of eighty-six. The burden of years finds him in full possession 
of his faculties and physically hale. Monday has been set apart as 
Barnard Day in Hartford, and the Connecticut State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, aided by a representative committee of citizens, will com- 
memorate fittingly the birthday of this sturdy pioneer of the public 
school system, this Nestor of the modern science of pedagogy. 
The names of Henry Barnard and Horace Mann will go down in 
our history with acrescendo of fame, since it is to them we owe 
the initiative of our fruitful public educational methods. Dr. 
Barnard, erect, compactly built, with a noble head: and flowing 
white hair and beard, looks like a benign patriarch. There is 
about him no mark of senility. He can still make an admirably 
effective speech. He lives in the house in which he was born, sit- 
uated in the south part of the city, overlooking a pretty little park. 
As a symphony, after wandering from its theme, returns to it at 
last, so he, in the evening of his days, after a lifetime of manifold 
change and far-reaching activity, comes back to his native town 
and habitation. His den back of his library is the very room 
wherein he was born; it is a literary workshop stored with a unique 
collection of MSS., pamphlets and books. Here, for example, 
are forty editions of the ‘‘New England Primer,” the ‘‘ Orbis 
Pictus”’ of Comenius, 1727, known as the first book of object- 
lessons, Calvin's ‘‘Catechism” of 1553, Luther’s ‘‘ Primer,” 
complete files of valuable educational publications, 4000 volumes 
of school text-books, autograph-letters and MSS. from Carlyle, 
Wordsworth and other notables, and many more literary and 
bibliographic curiosities. Here, every day, rising at four o’clock 
in the morning, he works until noon, giving the remainder of the 
day to rest and recreation. 

Dr. Barnard received his first education in the common district 
school of the beginning of this century, which he has described as 
‘**a school of equal rights, the fittest seminary to give the essen- 
tial schooling for the American citizen.” He was prepared for 
college at Monson Academy and the Hopkins Grammar School in 
New Haven, and entered Yale in 1826, before he was sixteen years 
old, beginning the study of law after his graduation. He began 
his career as an educator as principal of an academy at Wellsboro, 
Penna., which position he took at the request of President Day of 
Yale; he was admitted to the Connecticut bar in 1835, paying his 
first visit to Europe immediately afterward. While abroad, he 
gave particular attention to libraries and schools. On his return, 
in 1837, he was elected to the Connecticut Legislature, where he 
presented and carried through the ‘‘ Act for the Better Supervision 
of the Common Schools ’’— his first important service to the cause 
of education. He was made Secretary of the Board of Commis- 
sioners of Common Schools created by the Act, and his first Re- 
port opened the way for many improvements. In 1835, the first 
teachers’ institute ever held in this country, took place in Con- 
necticut, under Dr. Barnard’s auspices. 

In 1843, the new Legislature of the state abolished the Board 
of Commissioners, and Dr. Barnard became Superintendent of the 
Schools of Rhode Island, rendering invaluable services to the edu- 
cational system of the state during his six years’ tenure of office. 
He continued to be a prominent figure in national educational 
movements as well, and in 1851 returned to Connecticut, as Princi- 
pal of the State Normal School of New Britain, and Superintend- 
ent of Public Schools of Connecticut. In 1858 he became Chan- 
cellor of the University of Wisconsin and Agent of the Normal 
Regents; and he was chosen President of St. John’s College, An- 
napolis, Md., in 1866. The duty of reorganizing this institution, 
which had been closed since the beginning of the war, he fulfilled 
with his customary zeal and wide knowledge. 

Dr. Barnard was the first United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, being appointed 14 March 1867, within two weeks after 
the establishment of the office. His conduct thereof forms a 
bright page in the history of American education—the climax of 
his useful career. He resigned in 1870. 

In this brief note Dr. Barnard’s varied and strenuous labors can- 
not be reviewed at length. His service to the common schools is 
familiar. Hartford owes him special gratitude for being largely 
instrumental in establish ng her Public High School. In spite of 
his herculean toils in perfecting this division of public education, 
and not forgetting that he was the first United States Commis- 
sioner of Education and twice a college president, perhaps his 
foremost claim on the consideration of his countrymen lies in his 
work as founder and long-time editor of The American Journal 
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of Education, Through thirty-one volumes his was the guiding 
hand, and this periodical remains his magnum opus, his perma- 
nent monument. It is the source whence to draw the story of 
the early growth of American educational life. 

Monday’s celebration will include afternoon exercises in the 
State Capitol, participated in by the Governor, the Mayor of the 


city and noted educationists from near and far. School-children 
will sing, to music written for the occasion, a song by Richard 
Burton. In the evening, a banquet will follow, with distinguished 
speakers, among them the Hon. W. T. Harris, Col. Travers W. 
Parker, James L. Hughes of Canada, Pres. Charles K. Adams 
and Prof. W. G. Sumner. The occasion has an interest and 
significance far more than local. Hartford honors herself in 
honoring a townsman so noteworthy. 





Joel T. Headley 


JOEL TYLER HEADLEY, the historian, who died in Newburg 
N. Y., on Jan. 16, was born at Walton, Del. Co., N. Y., on 30 Dec. 
1813. He graduated from Union College in 1839, and passed 
through Auburn Theological Seminary. He was for a time pastor 
of the Presbyterian church in Stockbridge, Mass., but was compelled 
to resign on account of ill health. He travelled in Europe for a 
while, and on his return became associated with Horace Greeley in 


. the editorship of the 7rzbune. His health failing again after a 


year, he resigned and went to live in the Adirondacks for several 
seasons. He served a term as member of the Assembly, and was 


. elected Secretary of State in 1855, on the Knownothing ticket. 


The list of his works includes a ‘‘ Life of Havelock,” ‘‘ The 
Chaplains and Clergy of the Revolution,” ‘‘ The Great Rebellion: 
A History of the Civil War in the United States,” ‘Grant and 
Sherman: Their Campaigns and Generals,” ‘‘ Farragut and Our 
Naval Commanders,” ‘‘ Life and Times of President Grant,” 
‘Biographical Sketches of Sacred Heroes and Martyrs,” ‘* Mount- 
ain Adventures in Various Parts of the World,” ‘* The Darien 
Exploring Expedition under Command of Lieut. Isaac C. Strain, 
U. S.N.,”" ‘*Napoleon and His Marshals,” which was the first 
American book published by Scribner & Co.; ‘* Washington and 
His Generals,” ‘‘ History of the War of 1812,” ‘‘ History of the 
Great Riots,” ‘‘ Life of Cromwell’ and ‘* The Achievements of 
Stanley and other African Explorers.” His ‘* The Adirondacks; 
or, Life in the Woods,” first drew the attention of tourists to that 
region. 


The Drama 
Mr. John Hare in ‘ Caste ’’ 


IT HAS long been the fashion among the younger generation of 
dramatic critics to sneer at the comedies of Tom Robertson, on 
account of their unreality, sham sentiment, triviality, and so forth, 
but the fact remains that his best work is in many respects far su- 
perior to that of almost all his successors. ‘*‘ Caste,” for instance, 
which was revived by Mr. John Hare at the Knickerbocker Thea- 
tre, must surely be accounted among the very best English come- 
dies of the last fifty years. In neatness and skill of construction 
it is almost unrivalled, while it is full of effective situations, ad- 
mirably characteristic dialogue and lifelike studies of character. 
The story, to be sure, is fallacious in its premises, its illustrations 
and conclusions, and many of its social maxims and sentiments 
are clearly disingenuous; but the personages themselves are not 
only true, but are genuine types, absolutely correct in their indi- 
vidual characteristics, although, owing to the exigencies of the 
plot, they are often erratic in their conduct. 

The old piece has not been seen here for some time, but retains 
its freshness and charm to a remarkable degree. Onthis occasion 
it was played before crowded audiences full of old playgoers, to 
whom it must have been an oft told tale, yet it seemed to appeal 
as strongly as ever to their sympathies and interest and was re- 
ceived throughout with the most marked approval and pleasure. 
This favorable result was due, undoubtedly, in a large degree to the 
excellence of the performance, which assuredly need not fear com- 
parison even with the most famous of the many noteworthy repre- 
sentations given in this city since the earliest productions by W. J. 
Florence and Lester Wallack. More striking and more impressive 
performances of particular parts there may have been, but. so far 
as the memory of the present writer serves, there has not been, in 
the last twenty-five years, an interpretation of this comedy of so 
high a level of excellence in all its parts, so artistic in conception 
and in execution. The merit of it all, presumably, belongs mainly 
to Mr. Hare, who played in the piece as a young man on the occa- 
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sion of its first production, and has been acting in it, off and on, 
ever since. He naturally knows just what Robertson himself in- 
tended, had the benefit of his personal instruction, and is familiar 
with all the traditions of the little Prince of Wales's Theatre which 
became so famous in the days of S. B. Bancroft and Marie Wilton. 
At all events, the influence of a guiding intelligence was clearly dis- 
cernible from first to last, in the tone, moderation and beautiful 
proportion and finish of the whole entertainment. Its rarest virtues 
were its naturalness and ease, coupled with a certain exquisite ap- 
propriateness, observable in the stage management as well as in 
the acting. 

When all did so well, it is not an easy task to make a just ap- 
portionment of praise. By right of seniority, however, as well 
as of art, the Eccles of Mr. Hare is entitled to the first place. This 
was a wonderful bit of low comedy, less robust in tone and action, 
less broad in comic expedient, less boisterous and, it may be added, 
less vulgar than some famous impersonations which are still re- 
membered, but nearer to the life than any of them, more elaborate 
and cunning in conception, more delicate in workmanship, and in- 
stinct with finer humor. There was no attempt to palliate or con- 
ceal the abominable meanness, selfishness and degradation of the 
whining, blustering, canting, shameless sot, but neither was there 
any effort to exaggerate his vices. If ever a mirror was held upto 
nature, it was in this case, and on the first night the audience was 
so delighted that it would not go home until Mr. Hare had ap- 
peared again before the curtain and delivered a very grateful and 
felicitous little speech. 

The performance of Hawtree by Mr. Fred. Kerr was also a 
masterpiece in its way. wonderfully polished in style and manner, 
very manly and tender in its undertone. It was the best and tru- 
est interpretation of the part ever seen in this city. Miss Oram 
could not look Esther, but acted the character well, while Mr. 
Gillmore was an excellent D’Alroy—fresh, fervent, boyish and un- 
affected—and Miss Harvey a capital Polly, especially in the last 
act. Last of all, but not least, Miss Vaughan played the Mar- 
quise with great skill and distinction. 





Music 


LILLI LEHMANN'’S song recital at Carnegie Hall and the revival 
of ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde” at the Metropolitan Opera House are 
worthy of passing comment. Mme. Lehmann has returned to us 
somewhat heavier than she was in the happy days when she over- 
whelmed us with her Isolde and her Briinnhilde, and her hair is 
quite gray. But she is still, as the Duke said to Lady Jane, ‘‘a 
fine figure of a woman.” Her recital attracted an audience that 
filled Carnegie Hall to its capacity and was eager in its welcome of 
the famous dramatic soprano. When Mme. Lehmann left us, four 
years ago, there was good reason to fear that she would never sing 
again. She had broken down under the strain of hard work under- 
taken at a time when her health did not justify such effort. Her 
voice left her and she went home to Germany a physical wreck. 
But it is a great pleasure to say that she comes back with her old- 
time vigor restored and her glorious voice in the plenitude of its 
power. There is no other voice like this now before the public. 
Not only is it the very embodiment of luscious mellowness of tone, 
but it is the most majestic of all sopranos in its superb breadth and 
sonority. It rolls out like the pealing of a great church organ. 
Yet it is under the most perfect control. It is flute-like at times, 
and it always moves through the intervals of a song with the most 
beautiful flexibility. It carries with it always the conviction of im- 
mense reserve power. 

Such a voice would be influential, even if it were the organ of an 
inferior artist, but Lilli Lehmann has a splendid temperament and 
a commanding intelligence. She has made a careful study of the 
art of Zeder singing, and her recital, except in the lighter and more 
playful songs, for which her style is too big, was a piece of 
perfect art. She displayed something of her old-time operatic 
power in the ‘‘Traume” of Wagner, but her climax of tragic 
force was reached in Franz’s ‘‘Im Herbst,” which she sang as no 
other living singer has ever sung it. Reports from other cities say 
that her operatic work is very great. It will be a time of rejoicing 
when she sings Briinnhilde for us in the Trilogy. 

The revival of ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde ” at the Metropolitan Opera 
House gave further opportunity to study the remarkable impersona- 
tion of the unhappy hero by Jean de Reszké. He was not in good 
physical condition, but his enthusiasm carried him through, and in the 
last act he rose to his customary height of dramatic power. In- 
deed, it must be said that his performance of this wonderful scene 
of despair and death has broadened to grand proportions, M. de 
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Reszké never sang or acted with more influential eloquence than in 
this revival. He was admirably aided, especially in the last act, by 
the fine interpretation of Kurvenal by Mr. David Bispham, the best 
performance of the part dramatically we have ever had, except 
Beck's. Vocally it was much better than that. M. Edouard de 
Reszké’s King Mark was, as heretofore, imposing. Mme. Lit- 
vinne’s Isolde was an agreeable disappointment. It was not vocally 
satisfactory, but it was forcible, intelligent and interesting. It was 
the best piece of work this soprano has done here. 

David Bispham gave last week a song recital at which he pro- 
duced ‘‘ Four Serious Songs” by Brahms. Three of these were 
on texts taken from Ecclesiastes, and the other on a passage from 
the First Epistle to the Corinthians. They are remarkable songs, 
sombre in color, startling in declamatory power, and unique as 
musical mood-pictures. The third, ‘‘Oh death, how bitter art 
thou unto him that dwelleth in peace,”’ ought certainly to take rank 
with the greatest works in the field of song. Mr. Bispham de- 
serves credit for a careful and well-considered presentation of these 
compositions. 

Mme. Teresa Carreno gave a piano recital at the Waldorf, which 
was well attended. Her best work was heard in Beethoven's 
Sonata Appassionata, which she read thoughtfully and affection- 
ately, and in Schubert’s B flat impromptu, which she played alto- 
gether charmingly. 


Falstaff’s Dying Words 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


I have just received from Prof. Edward Dowden of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin—apropos of my article upon ‘‘Falstaff's Dying 
Words,"’—a letter (dated Jan. 6) from which, in justice to myself 
and others, I deem it proper to publish the following passage :— 
‘* Your independent proposal of an interpretation which had been 
previously made by Mr. S. Neil is very interesting.” 

As this is the very first intimation I have had that my idea had 
ever suggested itself to another mind—Mr. Neil's writings being 
quite unknown to me, although I have had scores of letters upon 
the subject from Shakespeare scholars the world over,—I can 
only express my fresh gratification that the poetic interpretation, 
which I fondly fancied all my own, has received such independent 
and therefore cogent reinforcement. 





LocKE RICHARDSON, 
NEw YORK, THE PLAYERS CLUuB, 15 Jan. 1897. 


_— 


(The British Weekly, 31 Dec. 1896.) 


With reference to ‘‘a most ingenious interpretation of a difficult 
passage of Shakespeare given by Mr. Locke Richardson in the New 
York Critic," may 1 be allowed to quote the following note to 
as apen, anda table of greene fields.’ Theobald, by what 
might almost be called a stroke of inspiration, lighted up the mean- 
ingless phrase into exquisite poetry by suggesting the reading ‘a 
*babbled of greene fields.’ This gives a special Shakespearian touch 
to Falstaff’s death. His mind appears to have wandered through 
the darkness till a little streak of light glimmered out from his 
memory of his childhood’s lessons, Here we are shown the re- 
pentant dying man looking to the light of Psalm xxiii., ‘He mak- 
eth me to lie down in green pastures.’ And the kindly meant com- 
fort given to him as he so ‘ babbled,’ as well as the satisfaction felt 
in recounting it, is quite characteristic. So the old dame weeps 
womanly tears for the departed, while even the graceless Pistol, 
sympathizing, says, ‘Go! clear thy crystals.’"—‘'The Library 
Shakespeare,” with Notes Critical and Explanatory, by Samuel 
Neil, Hon. President of the Edinburgh Shakespeare Society, Vol. 
III., p. 12, London: William Mackenzie, 1876—z. ¢., twenty years 
ago. This was not ‘‘ made in Germany,” or bedewed with Trans- 
atlantic brine, but appears in a ‘‘home” scholar’s work. But 
when ‘‘ conveyed,” and purveyed from a distance, it is ‘‘ very in- 
genious,” and worthy of notice. ‘‘ For home-keeping youth have 
ever homely wits.” SALINE, 


To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


In the leading article of Zhe Critic of Nov. 28, Mr. Locke 
Richardson gives abundant proof that Sir John Falstaff had 
passed his youth in a religious atmosphere, and that his mind 
was deeply imbued with the orthodoxy of his time. Mr. Richard- 
son gives a charming interpretation of the passage ‘‘A ’babbled 
of green fields,” finding in it the very fulfilment of his convic- 
tion that the dear old sinner who never ‘‘had strength to 
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repent ” was in his mortal extremity mustering his waning pow- 
ers in an effort ‘‘ to die a fair death’’ by repeating in broken and 
half-audible accents, verses learned in childhood. This reason- 
able and attractive interpretation of Theobald’s accepted emenda- 
tion of Shakespeare’s text leads one to a reconsideration of the 
original :— 

‘* After I saw him fumble with the sheets, and play with the flowers, 
and smile upon his fingers’ ends, I knew there was but one way ; for his 
nose was as sharp as a pen, and a table of green fields.” 

Perhaps Mistress Quickly became incoherent just at this point 
in her recital of events. Falstaff may have muttered the whole 
of the twenty-third Psalm, which was unfamiliar to Mistress 
Quickly, and the latter, in her narration, jumbled the two verses, 
‘* Thou preparest a ¢ad/e before me in the presence of mine ene- 
mies ’’ and ‘‘ He maketh me to lie down in green pastures.” The 
poor dame was doubtless scared: she had been told, as I was in 
early youth, that there was little hope for the recovery of an in- 
valid who occupied himself with picking at the sheets, tracing’ out 
with his finger the flowers upon the counterpane, and gazed list- 
lessly at his own finger-nails. These and all the other ‘‘ bad 
signs" had so upset Mistress Quickley that it is no wonder that 
in her memory she condensed ‘‘ the dear old sinner’s’’ quotation 
into ‘‘a table of green fields.” ADELE M. FIELDE. 


FALSTAFF, DYING 


THEY SAY that Falstaff, dying, turned his eyes 
From life’s buffooneries and dreary mirth— 
Knowing he went the way of all the earth, — 

And babbled—mark his comrade’s dazed surprise !— 
Of pastures green, within the Land that lies 

Beyond the utmost bound of old World’s girth. 
Didst rave, old Knight? Didst seek, amid the dearth 
Of earthly comfort, one that never dies? 

O tender thought! O sweet solution fare! 

His groping spirit sprung from God’s good seed— 
Might he not turn, in this, his last, dread need, 

To childhood’s teaching of that Country fair 

Which seemed so strangely near, now life was done? 
E’en let us grant him this, his race being run! 


LEXINGTON, VA. J. Goh 





Education 


MR. CHARLES BULKLEY HUBBELL, who was elected President 
of the Board of Education, to succeed Mr. Robert Maclay, was born 
in Williamstown, Mass., in 1853, and is a graduate of Williams 
College and the Albany LawSchool. He has practised law in this 
city since 1879, and has been a member of the Board of Educa- 
tion since 1889. His election will be welcome to all friends of 
education in this city. 

Miss Ellen G. Starr lectured on Jan 15 before the Public School 
Association, on the Public School Art Society of Chicago. Among 
the aims of this Society are the placing of pictures in public school 
rooms, and the holding of exhibitions there. Mr. Edwin Waldo 
of the University Settiement spoke on ‘* Decoration for the Public 
Schools,” and Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer, the President of the 
Association, on the work already accomplished in the Tombs 
school for boys. She made an appeal for money and periodicals. 

The annual luncheon of the New York Wellesley Club will be 
held to day, at 1 P. M., at the Holland House. Mr. Parke God- 
win and Dr. Albert Shaw of New York, and Prof. Elizabeth K. 
Kendall of Wellesley, will be the guests of the Club. 


The annual meeting of the New York Library Association and 
of the New York Library Club was held in the Art Building, Monta- 
gue Street, Brooklyn, on Jan, 14, in conjunction with the Brooklyn 
Public Library Association, about 200 delegates being present. In 
the absence of President J. N. Larned of Buffalo, Mr. C. Alexander 
Nelson of the Columbia University Library presided. At the 
morning session, Mr. G. H. Baker of New York delivered an ad- 
dress on ‘‘ What Librarians Should Read"; the afternoon ses- 
sion was devoted to a number of short papers; and in the evening 
a public meeting was he'd in the Academy of Music, to awaken in- 
terest in the proposed Brooklyn public library, at which addresses 
were made by Messrs. Andrew Carnegie and Melvil Dewey, the 
Rev. Dr. Richard S. Storrs and others. 


Prof. Lewis Swift of Mount Lowe Observatory, Cal., has re- 


ceived the Jackson gold medal from the Royal Astronomical Society 
of England. 
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The annual dinner of Princeton alumni was held in this city on 
Jan. 21, atthe Hotel Savoy. The speakers announced were Presi- 
dent Patton, Prof. West, President Low of Columbia, Henry E. 
Howland of Yale, James C. Carter of Harvard and William E. Annin. 

The Harvard University authorities are still considering the pro- 
posal to place a stained-glass window in St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 
in memory of John Harvard, who was christened there in 1607. 
The church, which has been thoroughly restored, will be reopened 
as a pro-cathedral for South London on Feb. 16. The.new me- 
morial windows include those dedicated to Shakespeare, Philip 
Massinger, Beaumont and Fletcher, Dr. Sacheverell and Alleyne, 
the actor. Space has been reserved for the Harvard window in 
the south transept. The appropriateness of its being the gift of 
the University that John Harvard founded is so evident that there 
can be no doubt as to the final decision of the authorities. The 
cost will be about $2400. 

The Rev. Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall of Brooklyn has accepted the 
Presidency of Union Theological Seminary, to succeed the Rev. 
Dr. Thomas S. Hastings, who has resigned on account of ill-health, 
after holding the position for nine years. Dr. Hastings is a Trus- 
tee of the Seminary, and of the Atlanta Union Seminary and Wil- 
liams College. He is an eloquent preacher, and the author of 
‘* Qualifications for Ministerial Power.” 


The installation of the Rev. Dr. T. J. Conaty of Worcester» 


.Mass., as Rector of the Catholic University at Washington, took 


place on Jan. 19, Cardinal Gibbons delivering the address. Dr. Con- 
aty is an Irishman by birth, but has lived in this country nearly all 
his life. He was educated at the Jesuit College of the Holy Cross, 
at Worcester, Mass., and at the College of the Sulpicians, in 
Montreal. He is well known as an advocate of the temperance 
cause. 


By the will of the late Robert H. Lamborn of Philadelphia, the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia is to receive about 
$200, 000. , 

Gen, J. Watts de Peyster will erect for Franklin and Marshall 
College, at Lancaster, Penn., a library building, with a capacity of 
75,000 volumes, and adapted for enlargement. The cornerstone of 
the building, which will be 106 feet long and about forty-five feet in 
width, with a tower, will be laid on the college campus on May 1, 
and it is expected that the work will be completed in September, 
in time for the opening of the college year. The College is the 
leading educational institution of the Reformed Church in this 
country. 


Mrs. Margaret E. Hood of Frederick City, Md., has endowed 
the Woman’s College of Frederick with $20,000. The endow- 
ment will be known as the James Mifflin Hood fund, in memory of 
the donor’s late husband. 


The Congregational Education Society of Boston has succeeded 
in raising $100,000 for Pomona College, at Claremont, Cal. One 
year ago Mr. and Mrs, Harlan P. Page of Philadelphia subscribed 
$25,000, on condition that the whole amount should be raised by 
15 Jan. 1897, and this condition has been fulfilled. Dr. D. K. 
Pearsons of Chicago subscribed $20,000 on Jan. 13, and Cali- 
fornian friends of the College gave $55,000. 


The Court of Appeals has decided the Fayerweather will case 
by affirming the judgment of the lower courts, The effect of this 
decision will be to divide the $3,000,000 involved among the fol- 
lowing colleges in equal proportions:—Amherst, Bowdoin, Dart- 
mouth, Williams, Yale, Columbia, Hamilton, Lafayette, Lincoln, 
Maryville, Marietta, Adelbert, Wabash, Park, the Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, the Universities of Rochester, Cornell, Virginia and 
Hampton, and the Union Theological Seminary. Several hospitals 
and charitable institutions in this city are cut out of benefit by this 
decision. 


The bill making appropriations for the legislative, executive and 
judicial expenses of the Government for the year ending 30 June 
1898 was reported to the Senate from the Committee on Appro- 
priationson Jan. 18. Underthe Library of Congress many changes 
are made in the House provision. The Librarian is to be appointed 
by the President and confirmed by the Senate, and is to receive 
$5000 a year. He is to make the rules and regulations for the 
government of the Library, subject to the approval of the joint 
Committee on the Library. A register of copyrights is provided 
for, at a yearly salary of $3000. The custodian of the Library 
building is to be appointed by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate, at a salary of $5000 a year, and the officer at present in 
charge of the building (Bernard Green) is mentioned as such cus- 
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Miss Helen Gladstone, who for many years has been associated 
with Newnham College, has severed her connection with that in- 
stitution to devote herself entirely te her parents for the few years 
that still remain to them on earth. 


Dr. William Hayes Ward, the well-known American archzolo- 
gist and editor of The Jndependent, is to give a course of lectures 
upon the Bible and the Bible lands before the College for Women 
of Western Reserve University, at Cleveland. This series will be 
the first given upon the Florence Harkness Foundation. 





Notes 


The Critic's record for the year 1896 shows that 1635 books 
were reviewed—an average of more than thirty a week. In the 
matter of essays, portraits, and criticisms of the Fine Arts, 
Music and the Drama, there was no falling-off; and the coming 
year—the journal’s seventeenth—promises to be the busiest and 
best in its history. 


—Among the announcements of Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons 
for the coming season are ‘‘ A History of Ancient Peoples,’’ by 
Prof. Willis, which will serve in a certain sense as a general intro- 
duction to the Story of the Nations Series, other new volumes in 
which will be‘* The Story of British Rule in India,” by R. W. Frazer, 
and ‘‘ The Story of Modern France,” by A. Le Bon; the follow- 
ing in the Heroes of the Nations Series: ‘‘ Robert the Bruce, and 
the Struggle for Scottish Independence,” by Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
‘* Hannibal, and the Crisis of the Struggle between Carthage and 
Rome,” by W. O'Connor Morris, ‘‘ The Cid Campeador, and the 
Waning of the Crescent in the West,” by W. Butler Clarke, 
‘* Ulysses S. Grant, and the Maintenance of American Nation- 
ality, 1822-1885,"" by Lieut.-Col. William Conant Church, and 
‘* Robert E. Lee, and the Southern Confederacy, 1807-1870," by 
Prof. Henry Alexander White; ‘‘ Bertrand du Guesclin, Constable 
of France: His Life and Times,” by Dr. Enoch Vine Stoddard; 
Vol. VI. of H. D. Traill’s ** History of Social Life in England” 
(Waterloo to the General Election of 1885); Pt. II. of ‘* The 
Historical Development of Modern Europe,” by Prof. Charles M. 
Andrews, completing the work; ‘‘ Life and Letters of Professor 
Byron Caldwell Smith,” edited, with an introduction, by D. O. 
Kellogg; a new edition of ‘‘ American Orations,” reédited by 
Prof. James A. Woodburn; ‘‘ The Literary History of the Ameri- 
can Revolution,” by Prof. Moses Coyt Tyler; a new edition of the 
same author's ‘‘ History of American Literature during the Colo- 
nial Period”; ‘‘ The Literary Movement in France in the Nine- 
teenth Century," by Georges Pellissier, translated by Anne Garri- 
son Brinton; ‘‘ Essays in French History,” by James E; Farmer; 
‘*The Dungeons of Old Paris,” by Tighe Hopkins; ‘‘ Sketches 
Awheel in Fin-de-Siécle Iberia,” by F. B. and W. H. Workman; 
‘¢ The Cross in Tradition, History‘and Art,” by the late Rev. Dr. 
W. W. Seymour; ‘‘ Lawns and Gardens,” by N. Jénsson Rose, 
author of ‘‘ Landscape Gardening”; ‘‘ The Vines of Northeastern 
America,” by C. S. Newhall ; ‘‘ Household Economics,” by Helen 
Campbell; ‘‘The Liver of Dyspeptics,” by Dr. Emile Boix, 
translated from the French by Major Paul R. Brown, M. D., 
U. S. A.; ‘* The God-Idea of the Ancients; or, Sex in Religion,” 
by Eliza Burt Gamble; ‘‘ Hypnotism and its Application to Prac- 
tical Science,” by Dr. O. G. Wetterstrand, translated by H. G. 
Petersen; and revised editions of ‘‘ Authors and Publishers: A 
Manual of Suggestions for Beginners in Literature’ and ‘* The 
Pocket Atlas of the World,” prepared by John Bartholomew. 
They will be the American publishers of ‘‘ The English Dialect 
Dictionary,” now in course of publication in England, under the 
editorship of Dr. Joseph Wright of Oxford. In fiction they an- 
nounce ‘‘ That Affair Next Door,’ by Anna Katherine Green, and 
‘*In the Crucible,” by Grace Denio Litchfield. 


—Messrs. D. Appleton & Co.’s new publications include ‘* The 
Early Correspondence of Hans von Biilow,” edited by his widow; 
‘¢ The True Life of Captain Sir Richard F. Burton,” by his niece, 
Georgiana M. Stisted; ‘‘Our Juvenile Offenders,” by Douglas 
Morrison, a new volume in the Criminology Series; and ‘‘ The 
Career of Candida,” by George Paston, a new volume in the 
Town and Country Library. 

—Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons announce that they have ac- 
quired from Messrs. Roberts Bros. the right to publish all the 
novels of George Meredith heretofore published by that house. 
These, with ‘‘ Lord Ormont and his Aminta”’ and ‘‘ The Amazing 
Marriage,” already published by the Messrs. Scribner, comprise 
all Mr. Meredith’s novels. They announce, also, that they will 
be the American publishers of the unpublished works of Edward 
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Gibbon, announced by Mr. John Murray of London (see 7he 
Critic of Jan. 16, page 50). They will issue at an early date Vol. 
II, of Prof. Charles F. Kent's ‘‘ History of the Hebrew People”; 
a new volume in the American History Series, ‘‘ The Middle Pe- 
riod,’’ by Prof. John W. Burgess of Columbia; ‘‘ Contemporary 
Theology and Theism,” by Prof. R. M. Wenley of the Univers- 
ity of Michigan, and a new, revised edition of the late Sidney 
Lanier’s work on ‘‘ The English Novel.” 


—The American Baptist Publication Society will publish in the 
early autumn, ‘‘ The Great Poets and their Theology,” by Dr. 
Augustus H. Strong, President of Rochester Theological Seminary. 

—Lord Acton, whose ‘Lecture on the Study of History” 
attracted international attention soon after its delivery at Cambridge 
and subsequent publication in this country by the Macmillan Co., 
has undertaken to edit for the Cambridge University Press a com- 
prehensive history of modern times, under the general title of 
‘¢The Cambridge Modern History.” It will appear in twelve 
volumes of about 700 pages each, and will cover the period from 
the end of the middle ages to the present day. The first volume, 
dealing with the Renaissance, will probably be published in from 
two to three years hence, to be followed by two volumes in each 
succeeding year. Among the contributors to the Series will be 
Mr. James Bryce, Prof. Bury, Dr. Cunningham, Principal Fair- 
bairn, Prof. Flint, Mr. Frederic Harrison, Mr. R. H. Hutton, 
Prof. Jebb, Mr. Lecky, Mr. Sidney Lee, Mr. John Morley, Mr. 
Oman, Mr. E. J. Payne, Sir Frederick Pollock, Prof. Prothero, 
Dr. Sidgwick and Viscount Wolseley. 


—Messrs. Frederick Warne & Co. will publish immediately 
‘* Tracked by a Tattoo,”’ a new detective story, by Fergus Hume; 
and ‘‘ The Duchess Lass,” a story of Lancashire life, by Caroline 
Masters, They have in preparation ‘‘ Favorite Flowers of Garden 
and Greenhouse,” by Edward Step and W. Watson, in four vol- 
umes, with more than 300 full-page colored plates; and ‘* Under 
Many Flags,” stories of the Scottish adventurers, by the late 
Davenport Adams. 


—Dr. Elliott Coues has just finished reading the proofs of his 
new work on early Western exploration, ‘‘ The Journals of Alex- 
ander Henry the Younger and David Thompson,” which is to be 
published by Mr. Francis P. Harper, in a limited edition. David 
Thompson was by far the greatest British-American geographer of 
his day; and his maps, which will be reproduced in Dr. Coues’s 
book, are of great interest and value historically, as they give the 
geography of a very great part of North America as it was then 
known, with the current names, the location of the posts of the 
Northwest Company, etc. 


—Giuseppe Protonotari, the proprietor and editor of the Wuova 
Antologia, died on 17 Dec., in his forty-fifth year. He was the 
son of the late Francesco Protonotari, who founded the review 
thirty-one years ago. 

—The Century Association, currently known as the Century 
Club, celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of its founding in the 
evening of Jan. 13, at its home in West 43rd Street. Bishop 
Potter, the President of the Association, was the first speaker of 
the evening, and was followed by Mr. Richard Henry Stoddard, 
who read a poem, written for the occasion. Messrs. Edmund 
Clarence Stedman and William Allen Butler, also, read poems; 
the other speakers were Messrs. Daniel Huntington and Parke 
Godwin. An exhibition of works painted by members prior to 
1868 was held on Jan. 14-18. 


—Anthony Hope has nearly finished a sequel to ‘‘ The Prisoner 
of Zenda.” The story will first be published serially in M/cC/ure's 
Magazine. The February number of that periodical will contain a 
sea poem by Rudyard Kipling, illustrated by Oliver Herford, and 
some Kansas stories by William Allen White, the now famous 
editor of the Emporia Gazette. 


—lIf Capt. Alfred T. Mahan had remained in the United States 
Navy a few months longer, he might have retired with the rank 
and pay of commodore. But the pressure of his literary engage- 
ments was such that he was forced to resign with his present rank. 
He will have a paper in the February Century on ‘‘ Nelson in the 
Battle of Copenhagen,” illustrated with maps, and with drawings 
by Howard Pyle. A fourth and final article on Nelson’s engage- 
ments, devoted to the battle of Trafalgar, will shortly be pub- 
lished in Zhe Century. 

—Mr. F. Marion Crawford has made a dramatization of his 
novel ‘‘ Dr. Claudius,” which will be produced at the Fifth Ave- 
nue Theatre on Feb. 1, with those capital actors, E. M. and 
Joseph Holland, in the leading parts. 
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—Mr. Augustin Daly has purchased the American rights for 
M. Joseph Fabre’s ‘‘ Jeanned’Arc.” He will have it translated 
into English verse and produce it here, with Miss Ada Rehan in 
the title rdéle, next season. ‘‘ The piece,” he has told a Herald 
representative, ‘‘ will require careful adaptation, and I have not 
yet decided on the man to doit. The production will be as elab- 
orate as any of my Shakespearian revivals. The incidental 
music was a feature of the original production, and will be here, 
too, I think.” 

—‘*The Late Mr. Castello,” which has been very successful 
at the Lyceum Theatre, will be succeeded next Monday by ‘‘ The 
First Gentleman of Europe,” by Frances Hodgson Burnett and 
George Fleming. 

— The House Beautiful is the name of a new monthly maga- 
zine of art and artisanship, published in Chicago. The first 
(Dec.) number contains a description of the home of Prof. Brad- 
ley of Northwestern University, which was designed by Mr. 
William Chase of Boston; and papers on Satsuma ware, Oriental 
rugs and furniture. Among the illustrations are pictures of the 
homes of. William Morris and George du Maurier, reproduced from 
The Critic. 


—Among the books sold and the prices paid at the sale of the 
Sewall library, on Jan. 18, by Messrs. Bangs & Co., were ‘‘ Queen 
Elizabeth’s Booke of Christian Prayers,”’ a clean copy, small 4to, 
Russia, gilt (London, 1590), $90; ‘‘The Comedies of Plautus,” 
folio, old red morocco, gilt (1490), Sunderland copy, $44; ‘‘ The 
Pleasant and Joyous History of Geant Gargantua,” in French, by 
Francois Rabelais, with woodcuts, thick 18mo, old calf (1547), 
$42; ‘‘ Priscianus,” ornamented initials and painted capitals, folio, 
old red morocco, gilt (Venice, 1476), $41, and ‘‘ The Adventures 
of Ulysses,” by Francesco Primaticcio, containing a series of 
fifty-eight copper engravings of frescoes formerly in the Palace of 
Fontainebleau, small 4to, half vellum (1620), $40. 


—Zurbriggen, the Swiss mountain guide, whom readers of Sir 
Martin Conway and Mr. Edward FitzGerald will remember, has 
added another laurel to his fame, by climbing Mount Aconcagua, 
the highest point in the Andes, and, indeed, in the western hemi- 
sphere (about 24,000 feet), a feat never before accomplished. M. 
Zurbriggen accompanied Mr. Edward FitzGerald to South America, 
as he did to the New Zealand Alps (see Zhe Critic of 9 Jan., 
page 28). 

—Dr. Heber Newton of All Souls’ Church concluded a sermon 
on ‘‘ Humanity’s Interest in the Arbitration Treaty,” on Jan. 17, 
as follows :—‘‘I call upon you men of influence in your several 
spheres to use every means in your power to bring the pressure 
of public opinion to bear upon our hesitating Senate and Congress 
to rebuke their indecision, to shame their ignoble treatment of 
such a magnificent opportunity, to make sure that, without a 
moment's further delay, the greatest boon which the century has 
yielded to civilization may be secured for humanity.” 


—Mr. Hilaire Belloc, whose volume of ‘* Verses and Sonnets” 
has just been issued by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co,, is a 
Frenchman by birth, his mother being an Englishwoman. He 
was educated in England, had a scholarship at Balliol, was Presi- 
dent of the Oxford Union, served a year in the French army as 
artilleryman, and is now twenty-seven years of age. Last summer 
he married a California girl, and is now in this country lecturing 
for the American Society, on ‘‘ The French Revolution” and 
‘*« The Crusades '’—courses which he has given, earlier in the win- 
ter, in England, as an Oxford University Extension lecturer. He 
lately brought out in England ‘‘The Bad Child’s Book of 
Beasts,” 

—Ahppletons’ Popular Science Monthly for February will open 
with an account of ‘‘ Herbert Spencer: the Man and his Work,” 
by Prof. William Henry Hudson, who was at one time intimately 
associated with the philosopher in his literary labors. In the same 
number will be begun a series of papers embodying a sociological 
study on ‘‘ The Racial Geography of Europe,” by Prof. William 
Z. Ripley; Sophia Richardson will discuss ‘‘ Tendencies in Ath- 
letics for Women ”’; and there will be an article on ‘‘ Indian Wam- 
pum Records,” -by Horatio Hale, the anthropologist whose death 
was recently chronicled in these pages. 

—Herbert Spencer’s reply to the address offered to him on the 
occasion of the completion of his Synthetic Philosophy, and to 
the request it contained, that he should allow his portrait to be 
painted for the National Gallery, is as follows :— 


‘* My Dear Hooker :—If, as may fitly be said, the value of con- 
gratulations increases in a geometrical progression with the emi- 
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nence of those offering them, I may, indeed, be extremely gratified 
by the accumulation coming from men standipg so high in various 
spheres. And an accompanying pleasure necessarily results from 
the good wishes expressed for my health and happiness during 
my remaining days. 

‘¢The further honor offered has caused in me some mental con- 
flict. Eight years ago, to the inquiry whether I would sit for a 
subscription portrait to be painted by Millais I replied negatively, 
assigning the reasons that the raising of funds to pay the costs of 
conferring marks of approbation had grown into an abuse; that 
the moral coercion under which contributions were in many cases 
obtained was repugnant to me; and that I objected to have my 
known and unknown friends asked to tax themselves to the re- 
quired extent. These reasons survived, and, swayed by them, I 
recently sent a copy of the letter in which they had been stated to 
the gentleman with whom the proposal now made originated, 
thinking thereby to prevent further trouble. I was unaware to 
how large an extent the proposal had been adopted and how dis- 
tinguished were the numerous gentlemen who had given it their 
support. I now find myself obliged either inconsistently to waive 
my objection or else rudely to slight the cordially expressed feelings 
and wishes of so many whose positions and achieveménts command 
my great respect. Between the alternatives there seems to be 
practically no choice. I am compelled to yield to the request 


. made in so sympathetic a manner by signatories so eminent, and 


at the same time must express to them through you my full sense 
of the honor done me. Iam, my dear Hooker, sincerely yours, 


‘* HERBERT SPENCER.” 
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—In our review of Mr. Howells's ‘‘ Impressions and Experi- 


ences”’ ( Jan. 2), the title was erroneously given as ‘‘ Impressions 
and Opinions.” 





Publications Received 


Allen, Charles Dexter. Ex-Libris. $3. Lamson, Wolffe & Co. 
Clarke, Ednah P. An Opal. Lamson, Wolffe & Co. 
Clouston, Octavia. What Would the World Think? soc. Dodworth Pub. House, 
Cornhill, C. H. The Prophets of Israel. asc. n Court Pub. Co. 
Daily Reminder, 1897. Brooklyn, N. Y.: Braunworth, Munn & Barber. 
Davidis, H. Practical Cook Book. $1.25. Milwaukee, Wie, : C, N. Caspar. 
Davis, M. E.M. A Christmas Masque of Saint Roch. 1. A.C, McClurg & Co. 
Emery, Henry C. Speculation on the Stock and Produce Exchanges of the United 

States, Amer, Acad. Polit. & Soc. Science, 
Faunce, D. W. Inspiration Considered as a Trend. $1. Amer. Baptist Pub. Society. 
Fisher, S.G. Pennsylvania Colony and Commonwealth. Henry T. Coates & Co. 
Harnack, A. History of Dogma. Tr. by Neil Buchanan. Vol, IL 


2.50. 

Gberts Bros, 

Jones, J. H. The Speech of Wendell Phillips in Faneuil Hall in 187s, 
Boston : Pub. by the Association. 
Meserve, C. F. The Dawes Commission and the Five Civilized Tribes of the 
Indian Territory. Phila.: Indian Rights Association. 
Moliére’s Les Femmes Savantes. Ed. by A. Fortier. 30c. D. C. Heath & Co, 

Norton, J.S. Addresses and Fragments in Prose and Verse. fs. 50. 


C. McClurg & Co, 
Old South Leaflets. No. 75. William Penn's Plan for the Peace of Euro: 


Boston : Old South Sediian-heune, 
Paston, George. The Career of Candida. §1, D. Appleton & Co. 
Report of the Commissioner of Education. Vol. 2. 1894-95. 
Washington; Government Printing Office, 
Roberts, C.G.D. The Book of the Native. Lamson, Wolffe & Co, 
Sharp, William. Wives in Exile, Lamson, Wolffe & Co. 
Sloane, W. M. Life of Napoleon Bonaparte. Vol. 2. Century Co, 
Taylor, M. 1. Onthe Red Staircase, 1.25. A. C, McClur, Co. 
vee cee Facing the Flag. 50c, F. Tennyson Neely, 
“= . W. Pas ad Cuyler Bunner. (Reprinted from ‘The Sewanee Review,” 

anuary 1897. 

Wilson, T. The Swastika. Washington: Government Print, Office. 
Young, E.R. Three Boys in the Wild North Land, $1.25. Eaton & Mains, 











with BOOK MS. can secure speedy and effect- 
OR ive publication 7 patecesing THE AUTHORS’ 
Pus'G Ass’N, 114 ke 


ifth Ave., 





ASTOR PLACE. 





ENTLEMANS 


The Mercantile Library, 


Branches: 426 Fifth Ave. and 120 Broadway. 
Books delivered to all parts of the city. 


+ 
Contains 256,000 Volumes. 













Kd 4 
TR SMOKE 


You won’t know 
the luxury of Pipe 
\S Smoking until you 
’) use Yale Mixture. 


A two-oz. trial package post- 
paid for 25 cents, 
Marburg Bros., 


The American Tobacco Co. 
Successor, Baltimore, Md. 





*¢TRILBYANA: The Rise and Progress 
of a Popular Novel” 

A 56-page illustrated pamphlet, untrimmed, Ss 
rubricated cover. Regular edition, 25 cts. 250 Is the most effective and agree- 
signed copies on hand-made paper. $1, net. 

THE CRITIC COMPANY 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York/lieving those diseases arising 


Indigestion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


able remedy in existence for 
preventing indigestion, and re- 





85th Semi-Annual Financial Statement 


OF THE 


PHGENIX INSURANCE COPIPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
JANUARY 1ST, 1897. 
CASH CAPITAL, = th = - 
ASSETS AVAILASLE FOR FIRE LOSSES, 
$5,320,265.42 


AS FOLLOWS: 





Cash on Hand, in Bank, and with Agents, 
State Stocks and Bonds, - - - 
Hartford Bank Stocks, - - ° 
Miscellaneous Bank Stocks, - - 
Corporation and Railroad Stocks and Bonds, 
pounty, City, and Water Bonds, 
Real Estate, - - - 7 
Loans on Collateral, - - 
Real Estate Loans, - - 
Accumulated Interest and Rents, - 


TOTAL CASH ASSETS, - - 


eeoe 
e646 eeeen 
¢468626 5% 
¥.6, Ob. 6 248 
eo kh 
O45 E.8 8468 
ertenteeae 


LIABILITIES. 
Cash Capital, - ° PA oe ie = a ° > ‘ 
rve for Outstanding Losses, - - - - - - - 
Reserve for Ke-Insurance, - ° m ~ ° ° . ° 


——— « - « .*. « 
TOTAL ASSETS, - - = = 


SURPLUS TO POLICY-HOLDERS, * = : 


Total Losses Paid since Organization of Company, 


$39,739,174.81 


D. W. C, SKILTON, PRESIDENT. 
EDW. MILLIGAN, SECRETARY. 





THEO F.8 
A. E. MAGILL, General Agent Pacific Depar 








, San Fr ’ 
SMITH & TATLEY, Managers Canadian Department, Montreal, Canada. 


J. H. MITCHELL, Vick-PRESIDENT, 
JOHN B. KNOX, Ase’r SECRETARY. 


H M. MAGILL, General Agent Western Department, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
PEAR, ‘Assistant General Agent Western Department, eeanat, Ohio. 
epart t. cis C} 


from a disordered stomach. 
D. W. W. GARDNER, Springiield, 


Mass., says: **I value it as an excellent 
preventive of indigestion, and a pleasant 
acidulated drink when properly diluted 
with water, and sweetened.” 
Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, B. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


$2,000,000.00 





Are you interested in 
a0 0|Carbon Photographs 


Sa. 66 (Sizes, 36 x 48, 24 x 36 and 18 x 24 Inches) 
$5,820,265 48 or Ruins of Ancient Architecture, Euro Ca- 
thedrals, Abbeys, Castles, Arches, Old and 
meee S Modern Masters and Statuary? They are ex- 
2,207,016 53| ceptionally suitable for the Library, Halls or 

720,836 50| Staircases, and having been made for Educa- 
bs $5,820,265 42| tional Institutions are ~— welcomed as valu- 

= able ts to Public Libr; chools, 


- $2,720,836.50 emies. te for catalogue to 


FRANK HEGGER, 7%%,5t Avenue, 


IMPORTER OF 


UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


of Paintings and Sculpture in the European Gal- 
leries and Views from all parts of the Globe. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
CONNECTICUT 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY, 


Hartford, Conn. 
City advan for culture and study. Ex- 
yoeed tonchers 


Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 











erbury, Con 
? MARGARET'S D DIOCESAN BOARDING AND DAY 
ScHOOL FoR GiRLs, Spring term 0; a April 7th, 
1897. Twenty-second year. The = 
Russell, Rector. Miss Mary R. Hillard, : Principal 





McLean Seminary for Girls. 
College Preparatory. ——= Courses. French, German, 
Art, Music. Rev. J. B. McLzan, Simsbury, Conn. 








NEW JERSEY 
The [lisses Anable’s 4p ot French and German 
Boardin School 


NEW SRUNWIOR, NEW JERSEY. 
Oollege Preparation. Art and Music. Apply for circulars. 











NEW YORK 





T. AGNES SCHOOL. 
Under the direction of Bisnor Doans. 
Miss ELLEN W. Bord, Principal. 
64 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, New York. 
Buffalo Seminary. 
The forty-fifth year. For circulars, address 
Mra. ©. F. Hartt, Principal. 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY, 
CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, 
Por Boarding cadets only. Completely equipped and beau- 
tifully located on Hntoes Leas near West Point. For 
catalogue address S. C. JONES, C.E., Superintendent, 


New York, Newburgh. 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls. 


ic and Colle: ial otras “1 
neat isles Gertiticate adunite to Vassar and W 
and a half hours from New York. 


HE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 634 year. Send for illustrated cata- 
logue. Col. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Prin. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 


pares thoro for Co! the Govern- 
aod Lie . 8. Army officer detailed 


B. BISBEE Principal, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
NEW YORK CITY 


THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 


126 and 128 East 17th Street 
FOUNDED BY 
MRS. JEANETTE M. THURBER, 
(INCORPORATED 1885) 
Scholastic Year 1895-96 


from SEPTEMBER lsT TO May Ist. The faculty 
en) the Seeks and, Sciousiocs of Ameries, 
and it may be 
lay claim 


2th year. 
Albany, N. Y. 

















ment = fn Ra 
at Ri by 
JOSEP! 











affirmed 0 Conservatory abroad can 
to so admirably omeient & corps of teachers. 





HE MISSES ELY'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
¥ RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streeta, New York. 


Miss Gibbons’s School for Girls. 
agth . Primary and Advanced cl Preparati 
for all Col olleges. Ate 6 b yo taben. ~~ 

ember 30, 1896. 
Sanan H, Emerson, ides 








55 West 47th St. 
New York City, 181 Lenox Ave., cor. 119th 8t. 


IRS MARY E. AND MISS RUTH MERINGTON. 
School for Girls. 


FRENCH BOOKS 


Complete Catalogue on Rh. 


CORTINA METHOD { 
SPANISH, 
FRENCH, 
ENGLISH, 
IN 20 LESSONS, cloth, each, a 
PRENCH, Specimen Copies, Books I. and IlI., 30c 


Other TEXT-BOOKS. Send sc. 
Cortina Academy of Languages, 44 Westzath St., N. ¥. 











at wa! R. JENKINS’, 
mS cure n AVENUE, 
YORK, 





(For use in schools 
and self-study.) 


EDUCATIONAL 
OHIO 








Onto, Columbus, 151 East Broad Street. 
Miss Phelps’ English and Classical 
SCHOOL FoR GIRLS. ollege Preparatory, Regular and 
Elective courses. 








PENNSYLVANIA 





AVE YOU a daughter to educate and send to school? 
HH “hen ‘aak* rors lar from Mux. H. CLERO, 4315 
Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





MISS BALDWIN'S SCHOOL for Girls. 
ub len te ie Mee oom 
re r r awr ollege. 
1s FLORENCE 028 Principal Within 4 
aod more than fi pupils have entered B: 
—— College from this school. Certificate adm’ ts 
Smith, Vassar and Wellesley. Diploma given in 
both General and College-Pre;) ry urses. 
Fine, fire-proof stone building. acres beautiful 
grounds. For ar, address the Secretary. 








Send your name for a Souvenir 
of the Works of Eugene Field, 


FIELD2FLOWERS 


The Eugene Field Monument Souvenir 


The most beautiful Art Production of the cen- 
tury. “A small bunch of the most fragrant of bios- 
soms gathered from the broad acres of Eugene Field's 
Farm of Love.’’ Containsa selection of the most 
beautiful of the poems of Eugene Field. Hand- 
somely illustrated by thirty-five of the world's 
greatest artists as their contribution to the Mon- 
ument Fund. Bat for the noble contributions of the 
great artists this book could not have been fe 











Absolutely Pure. 


Celebrated for its great leavening strength and 
healthfulness. Assures the food against alum and 
= - ag of adulteration common to the cheap 

rands, 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., New York. 


GIFT BOOKS. 
Shakespeare’s Town and Times. 
H. 8S. and C. W. WARD. Illustrated. 8Sq. 8vo, $38.00. 


Architecture in Italy. 
R. CATTANEO. ee by Countess I. Curtis- 








— for $7.00. Forsale at book stores, or sent 

id on receipt of $1.10. The love offering to 

he Child's Poet Laureate, published by the Com- 

mittee to create a fund to build the Monumeut 
and to care for the family of the beloved poet. 
Eugene Field Monument Souvenir Fund, 

ed Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill, 


Noenol) 
Constable KCo, 


EMBROIDERIES, 
SPRING, 1897. 


Embroidered All- Overs, 
Bands and Edgings. 





Cambric, Nainsook, Swiss, 
Edgings and Insertings to match. 
SPECIAL NOVELTIES 
manufactured expressly for 
CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 
Cotton Fabrics, Openwork& Embroidered 
for 
Ladies’ and Children’s Underwear. 
Embroidered Handkerchiefs. 


GLOVES. 
Droadooey AR 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





llustrated. 4to, parchment, $7.00. 


TRUSLOVE & COMBA, 
65 Fifth Avenue, New Yerk. 


PISTIS SOPHIA. 


An agnostic gospel (with extracts from the books 
of the Saviour appended) originally translated 
from the Greek into Coptic and now for the first 
time Englished from Schwartze’s Latin version 
of the only known Coptic MS.,and checked by 
Amelineau’s French voreem with an introduction 
by G. R. 8. 5 ene, B.A., M.R.A.8. 8vo, cloth, $2.50, 

Send for new catalogue now ready. 


ee PUBLISHING SOCIETY, 
E. Comba, Agent, 65 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


The New Models 


OF THE 


Remington 


NUMBER NUMBER 


"* Standard 
Typewriter 


embody the prac- 
tical experience of years, and the guar- 
antee of a long-established reputation. 


MANY VALUABLE IMPROVEMENTS. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


827 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


‘¢Mrs. STOWE IN HARTFORD”’ 


A personal sketch by her friend and 
neighbor, the Rev. Joseph H. Twichell, ap- 
pears in the volume of ‘‘Authors at Home,” 
reprinted from Zhe Critic. 

Twenty-six other well-known American 
= are similarly treated of in the same 


Cloth, $1.50.  Large-paper, $5.00. 


THE CRITIC COMPANY 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Patronize American industries 
—wear KNOX HATS. 









































































